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For the Companion. 
THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


A hale old man was Solomon Lunt, although 
it was fifty years since he had brought his bride 
home to the house on Chestnut Hill—the house 
which he himself had planned and builded, and 
which was then in all the glory of fresh paper 
and paint. He and the house had grown old 
together. Yet it was not-so much failure and 
decay which time had brought, as a softening 
and harmonizing of tint and outline. Mr. Lunt 
still walked without a cane, and prided himself 
on the number of potato-hills he could hoe in a 
day, while his cheek, so said his wife, Margery, 
was like a winter pippin. 

She was a gentle, passive woman, who lived 
to please her husband, believing that he was al- 
ways right—save in one instance, as will pres- 
ently appear. 

This pair were now about to celebrate their 
golden wedding, and great was the preparation 
therefor. The butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker had all stopped at their door, and 
had each left something for the coming festival. 
In the parlor some half-dozen merry young peo- 
ple—grandchildren of the old couple—were busy 
decking wall and picture with flowers and ever- 
green, while their mothers in the kitchen were 
equally busy preparing meats and vegetables, 
jellies and sweetmeats for the table. 

Mr. Lunt’s two tall sons, Jonathan and Mor- 
ris, took no part in either the useful or the orna- 
mental labors, but occasionally looked in upon 
both, and filled up their time by walking over 
the farm with their father, or exploring the 
haunts of their early days. 

Jonathan was a Western farmer, and Mr. Lunt 
had intended Morris should remain on the home 
farm, but he had chosen a different career, to the 
no small disappointment of his father, who, how- 
ever, in the end became reconciled, and was 
thought to manifest a laudable pride in speaking 
of “my son from Barl-timore, who had been two 
sessions in the Legislatur’.”” 

But there is yet one more, and he not the least 
important, who remains to be mentioned. This 
is Jonathan’s son Oscar, the last and youngest 
of the tribe of Lunt, and therefore a privilered 
character. He it was who reigned triumphant, 
in-doors and out, with a sway which nobody 
questioned, and if there was one who, more than 
another, was the slave of his lightest whim, it 
was his grandfather. 

To Oscar, this quaint old place was a continual 
wonder; he had never seen anything like it in all 
the five years of his life. He was perpetually 
making some new discovery and running to his 
grandfather with an account of it. Now it was 
an antiquated garment which he had hauled out 
of some dim recess in the garret; now a hen’s 
nest in the upper loft of the barn; now a lamb 
which had followed the red cow, “making be- 
lieve it was a calf.” 

He had observed that the house next his grand- 
father’s was separated from it by a high fence, 
so that it was impossible to see anything of the 
grounds round it. He had peeped through 
a knot-hole, and seen a garden with rows of 
vegetables growing in it, and that only excited 
his curiosity the more. 
; But Oscar was a lad of resources, and, by pil- 
ing up two or three boxes, he contrived to mount 
high enough to look over the fence. There was 
& man working in the garden, but his back was 
toward him; presently he turned, however, and 
Oscar saw that he was old, and hada fringe of 
white hair round his bald head, for he had taken 
off his hat, and was wiping his forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

“Why, that’s grandpa,” he thought. 
grandpa!” 

The old geatleman looked about him, but did 
Not at first see the curly head above the fence; 
and Oscar called again, “Hollo, grandpa!” But 
just then, to his amazement, he saw his grand- 
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the barn. Had he then two grandfathers? Here 


was a mystery, indeed; and he took the most di- 
rect way to solve it by asking,— 

“Who are you?” 

“?m Mr. Lunt. Who are you?” 

“Why, my name’s Lunt, too. I’m Jonathan 
Lunt’s little boy, and I live out in Indiana.” 

“[ thought as much. You favor your father. 
Now you’d better jump down and run away;” 
and the old man went to hoeing again. 

“T don’t want to go away; I want to come over 
where you are.” 

“That would never do.” 

“Why not? Don’t you like little boys?” 
“Yes, but your grandpa wouldn’t allow it.” 
“O, he lets me do anything; he wouldn’t 
care.” 

Just then an elderly lady who had been look- 
ing out the window, came to the door. The old 
man said a few words which Oscar did not hear, 
to which she replied, ‘“‘Why, where’s the harm?” 
Then, approaching the fence, she asked,— 

“Do you want to climb over, dear?” 

“Yes, ma’am. May [?” 

“To be sure;” and repeating, ““Where’s the 
harm?” pushed a garden seat close to the fence, 
-by means of which Oscar sprang to the ground. 
She was a pleasant-looking woman, perhaps 
about his grandmother’s age, but her fresh com- 
plexion and cheerful manner made her seem 
younger. : 

Oscar enjoyed his call so much that he stayed 
a full half hour, and when he went home Mrs. 
Lunt kissed him, filled his hands with dough- 
nuts, and asked him to come again. And hedid 
call the next day, and the next, always climbing 
over the fence as at first. 

At length he made a discovery more wonderful 
than any which had preceded it. -.: was an old 
gate, evidently long unused, for the hinges were 
rusty, and there were nails over the hasp, but 
still it was a gate, and led directly from his 
grandfather’s grounds to those of his new friend; 
Grandpa Jacob, he called him now, having 
learned that Jacob was his name. 

He wondered much why the gate was fastened, 
and thought it likely no one knew orxemembered 
that it was there. He ran fora hammer, and 
soon succeeded in freeing the hasp. Then, by 
dint of digging and pryiag, he forced the gate 
open, and, throwing down his tools, he bounded 
into Mr. Jacob Lunt’s garden, announcing him- 
self with a war-whoop. 

“Well, that beats all,” said Mr. Jacob, drop- 
ping his hoe; “but it won’t do; no, no;”’ and he 
advanced to the gate as if he would shut it again. 

“I found it. Nobody told me,” said Oscar, his 
face glowing with delight and pride. “You 
didn’t know it was there, did you?” 





father come out of his own house and go toward 
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THE GOLDEN WEDDING, 


shouldn’t have done it,” said the old man, with 
his hand on the gate. 
“Don’t shut it, Jacob!” said his wife, setting 


peas, and coming forward. “Let the dear child 
be God’s messenger to you and Solomon.” 
“Wife, thirty vears azo Solomon fastened up 
that gate, and it’s for him to open it if he wants 
it opened ;” and he made a motion as if to shut it. 
But Oscar, who had understood nothing of this 
conversation, cried, ‘Wait a minute! there’s 
grandpa!”’ and before any one could stop him, 
he had started into the adjoining garden, and 
was leading to the spot Solomon Lunt, who, see- 
ing the long-unused gate standing open, had 
come out to see what it meant. 

“Grandpa, that’s Grandpa Jacob,” was his 
introduction; and, for the first time in thirty 
years, the two brothers, who had quarrelled 
about a few acres of land, stood facing each 
other. 


face, and, holding out her hand, said,— 

“I’m glad to see you, Solomon. Do come in 
and take a glass of my root beer. 
was always proud of my root beer. 
think it was even better than Margery’s.” 


Jacob. 


ing as if it was an every-day affair. 


bitterness seemed to vanish of its own accord. 


peace between them; but their efforts only wid- 
ened the breach they were designed to heal, till, 
at last, all intercourse ceased between the fami- 
lies, or was carried on by stealth among the 
women and children, as if it had been a crime. 
But the simple logic of childhood had prevailed 
where all other reasoning was vain. 

When Solomon rose to go, he said, as if it were 
something he had just thought of,— 

“O, we are to have our golden wedding to- 
morrow. You'll be there, I suppose.” 

“Of course,” replied Mrs. Lunt; ‘“‘we stood up 
with you, you know; and tell Margery I shall 
claim the privilege of furnishing the centre 
cake.” 

And a noble cake it was, and a feast ef love 





“You shouldn’t have done it, boy, you 


down the basket into which she was picking | 


Grim and silent they stood, both too 
stubborn to speak the first word; but, with true 
tact, Mrs. Lunt came forward with a smiling 


You know I 
I used to 


“Yes, grandpa,” said Oscar, tugging at his 
coat with one hand, and giving the other to 


“Root beer’s a kind of woman’s drink,” said 
Jacob, “but still it isn’t bad on a summer’s day;” 
and he led the way to the house, Solomon follow- 


And the two drank their beer, and smoked 
their pipes, and talked of the crops and the next 
election, but not a word of boundary lines and 
their father’s will, or of the bitterness which had 
filled their hearts since they sat together last. 
And as they talked and as they smoked, that 


Often and often had their wives tried to make 


years of estrangement which had preceded it! 
years which might have been so full of happiness 
and kindly deeds. 

I marvel if the remembrance of earthly sins 
and errors, although forgiven, will not bring a 
pang, even amid the bliss of heaven. 


te 


For the Companion. 
BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
CHAPTER VIII.—ON BusINEss IN THE STUDY. 

“Say on!’ and cowering low, his face 
White as the altar’s snowy lace,” 
“His hand hard clenched, his gleaming teeth 
Giving harsh egress to his breath.” 

Such a day as that was to proud Barbara Ben- 
nett! Never had she felt so humiliated before. 
If it had not been for the sweet attentions of the 
dear little child, whom no one could keep from 
her, she would have been utterly discowraged. 

All the sorrow she had felt in the consctous- 
ness that she was to dispossess them of this 
pleasant country home vanished like dew be- 
fore the morning sun. She longed to turn upon 
them at the renewal of each petty slight, and 
say, “You are trespassing on my grounds; you 
are living on my property;”’ and she thought 
with exultation of the little red box in a pocket 
of her bag, where the important document slept 
which was to give these people into her power. 

She had quite forgotten her promise of that 
night when her heart was first led to look, re 
ally, for guidance from her heavenly Father. 
She had lost the sweet humility that had char- 
acterized her since then, and become proud and 
lifted up. She began to exult in her beauty; to 
think of splendors that had been so unattaina- 
ble; to feel, in fact, as if all of comfort and 
blessing that this world could mete out would 
fall to her lot in the possession of Mortlake. 

It was indeed a beautiful property. The wood 
upon tens of acres was centuries old; the land 
had been improved by competent farmers; the 
house was handsomely fitted up and in every 
respect convenient; the situation was one of the 
finest in the State; it abounded in natural 
springs, and was lined in some places by coal. 
It was easy to see that Harper Bennett built 
great hopes upon it; so Barbara bided her time, 
wrote a letter home, and bravely took her seat 
in the sitting-room with her cousins. 

The little one was begging for some music. 
“Belle is ugly,’’ she said; “Kate is mean. 
They don’t love me one speck; won’t you play 
for me, Cousin Barbara ?”’ 

“How do you know I play, dear?” said Bar- 
bara, softly. 

“Q, because mamma said so; she said papa 
paid for it.” 

A subdued titter from the two girls. 

Barbara held her temper down, though her 
cheeks blazed crimson. 

“Yes, dear, I do play; what shall I play for 
you?” 

“O, something nice.” 

“‘There’s one of Chopin’s pieces on the piano,” 
said Belle, with subdued interest. “It’s very 
hard; Kate tried it, but gave it up. Perhaps you 
will favor us.” 





Barbara, quietly, and she walked to the piano 
like a queen. 


with envy. 
variations was missed. The little child sat at 
her side, watching her with breathless interest, 
for she was very fond of music. 


young ladies?” asked Barbara, turning round. 


with a sharp voice. 





and joy was that wedding supper; but, O, the 





“I am going to play for little Emma,” said 














How she played! The two girls crew gray 
Not a note of the brilliant, difficult 


“There! have you any other difficult piece, 


“You can choose for yourself,”’ retorted Belle, 
She would have left the in- 
strument, but the pressure of little Emma’s 
hand detained her, and she knew not why, but 
she felt unaccountably attracted towards the 
lovely child; so with her perfect execution she 
played some of her favorites, conscious all the 
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while that her cousins would never attempt to 
perform before her after this. 

“[ hope you think I made good use of my ad- 
vantazes,”’ she said, as she left the piano. 

“Very,” replied Belle; “I wonder you don’t 
teach.” 

“So your mamma said. Well, [ suppose the 
only reason I don’t is, that I really don’t need 
to,” she replied, inwardly nettled. 

“QO, that is it!’ quietly replied Kate. 

On the wings of the wind the news that Bab 
had gone after a fortune had been freely circu- 
lated in her own town. Everybody was taiking 
about it, from the minister dewn to the street 
scavenzers. Bab little knew of the commetion 
she had raised by the few words spoken in Miss 
Esty’s little shop; or what a person of impor- 
tance she had suddenly become. 





It was pleasant to put on her hat and walk in 
the shady garden paths with the child Emma. 
For some reason, either through shame or wrath, 
Mrs. Bennett kept out of the way. She did not 
feel in her element near any thing pure and in- 
nocent; she was too worldly and too vindictive. 
That she hated the very presence of Barbara 
was but too npparent; that she hated the family 
that might be thrown for support upon her 
hands was also a fact. Barbara’s beauty as- 
tonished and almost angered her, for she as- 
pired to be a beauty and the fashion. 

“T do wish you lived here all the time,” said 
little Emma, pausing under a lovely arbor cov- 
ered with grape-vines, with which the branching 
wisteria had intertwined, showing its wealth of 
purple blossems side by side with the curling 
tendrils of faintest green. 

“Why do you wish I lived here?”’ asked Bar- 
bara, coming out of a reverie which had recalled 
the home where Nanny was baking and broil- 
ing, and June, perhaps, writing poetry, and her 
father slowly getting well. 

“Because you are good to me.’ 

“They are all good to you, jittle blossom,”’ 
said Barbara, stooping and kissing her. 

“No indeed,” shaking her head with a wise 
look; ‘‘they are cross to me, all but papa. 
Mamma hugs me ever so much, but then she 
scokls me, too, if I tumble her dresses, or her 
collars. What a soft, pretty silk yours is! 
mamma’s makes ever so much noise.” 

Barbara walked to an eminence, and wherever 
she looked she saw her father’s acres,—the rol- 
lin, beautiful country God had given to them. 





It was with some trepidation at last that she, 


sought her uncle at the time he had appointed, 
in his study. She had seareely ever sat face to 
face with him, before, and she studied him a lit- 
tle after he had offered her a chair,—a man with 
a hard face, heavy jaws, deep set eyes, narrow 
though lofty furchead. She could not see her 
father in one lincament of his face. 

“T suppose [ know what you wish to say,” he 
said, wheeling round on his chair, which turned 
easily on a pivot. 

“T don’t: think you do, Uncle Harper,” she 
said, quietly. 

“It is quite impossible for me to increase the 
sum I send your folks; my expenses are very 
heavy.” 

“I suppose Mrs. Bennett told you that I wrote 
you a letter?” said Barbara, quietly. 

“O, yes, yes;”” his face flushed a little. 
has just told him,”’ thought Barbara. 

“When I got her answer, Uncle [arper, I de- 
termined to come on here.” 

He moved uneasily in his seat. 

“TL hope they make you comfortable,” he said. 

Barbara forgot herself a little; it was very 
natural. 

“Well, if you think I can be comfortable in 
one of the servants’ chambers, over the kitcher 
stove—perhaps,” she replied, rapidly. 

“Where have they put you?” he asked, hastily. 

Barbara described the room. Before she could 
speak he had caught at the bell-pull. 

“Tell Mrs. Bennett to have Miss Barbara’s 
things removed to the front spare room,” he 
said to the servant who answered the ring. 


“She 





That made Barhara’s task harder. 


How could she tell the master of these broad 
aeres that this home no longer belonged to him? 

“Uncle Harper,” she suddenly ventured, “‘sup- 
pose you lost Mortlake; would you then be a 
poor man ?”’ 

“No! What a question!” he said, in his 
abrupt way, with his little cough. 

“Would you be a rich man, still?” 

“T can’t think what you are driving at, child,” 
he said, impatiently; “I should, I suppose, be 
what men consider rich; still, my calls for 
money are so frequent—in fact, my money is all 
the time locked up.” 

“Then, Uncle Harper, if it would not make 
you a poor man, [ can tell you.” 

“Tell me what?” 

“That a will, or a codicil, or whatever it may 
be called, giving Mortlake to my father, and 
made by grandfatlter just before he died, has 
been found.” 

The man, as he sat there, grew pale to his lips. 

“What do you say?” he reiterated, and she 
repeated the statement. 

“Do you think I’m a fool, girl?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly, “‘to believe a story like that without the 
clearest proof?” 

“T will show you a copy of the paper.” 

He almost snatched it from her hand; his 
fingers trembled as if they were palsied, as he 
read it eagerly. 

“Not the slightest faith in it; it’s a hatched 
up lic!” he exclaimed, savagely. 

“Uncle Harper!” 

“Don’t put on your tragedy airs to me,” he 
responded, coarsely. “Where was this thing 
found ?—as you say it was.” 

“T decline to tell you any thing more about 
it,” she said, firmly. ‘I can put it into the pro- 
per hands, for adjustment.” 

“And you say you have the original of this— 
fraud ?”’ 

“T have the original cf that copy with me, 
sir.” She forgot to be guarded, in her extreme 
indignation. Her uncle sat with moody, knitted 
brows, his eyes fastened upon his desk. 

“Don’t believe a word of it,—not a word,” he 
said, with sudden savageness, as he faced her 
again. “It's a put up job; and let me tell you, 
[ shall fight it, tooth and nail. Mortlake is 
mine, and no earthly power can take it from 
me. Do you hear me? I'll fight it—fight it!” 





“And so will I, Uncle Ilarper.” 

“You!” he sneered, almost losing his breath. 

“Yes; you have been living in prosperity all 
these years, while my poor, unfortunate father, 
every whit as good as you are, has suffered all 


but starvation. You have known how we were 
ground down, and what did you do that a broth- 
er should? True, you educated me, and I thank 
you for it, but I was sent home, altogether un- 
fitted for my station, ameng uncongenial sur- 
roundings, to sce those I loved almost suffering 
for the necessaries of life, and to be unable to 
aid them, pecuniarily, because I was needed to 
care and work for the rest. Now that we have 
discovered this seeret which enriches us and 
docs not impoverish you, I think you ought to 
be glad, Uncle Harper. You can’t carry gold or 
deeas with you to the other world; you can 
carry a consciousness of having dealt justly by 
those of your own flesh and blood.” 

He looked at her, standing there in the maj- 
esty of innocence and beauty, and he answered 
her with an oath. 

She turned instantly and left the room; left it 
with such a sense of outrage, that every breath 
seemed to choke her. On her passage she met a 
servant, who led the way to her new sleeping- 
place. 

To be continued. 
acing tacit 

Smatyt Matrers.—The nerve of the tooth, not 
so large as the finest cambric needle, will some- 
times drive a strong man to distraction. A mus- 
quito can make an elephant absolutely mad. A 


| coral rock, which causes a navy to founder, is 
Ilow should she break the tidings to him? | 


the work of worms. The warrior that-withstood 
death in a thousand forms, may be killed by an 
insect. The pettiest wretchedness often results 
from deep trials. A chance look from those we 
love often produces exquisite pain, or unalloyed 
pleasure. 
——_—_—_—_+or—_—___—_ 
THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 

“God forgive him!” murmured the sick wom- 
an; “ay, and God bless him, wherever he may 
be! He was always a good man to me before, 
and perhaps, when [ am gone, he will think bet- 
ter of me and the poor children.” 

“There now, dear,” said the nurse, who was 
her mother-in-law, old Mrs. Runeckles, ‘there 
now, dear, don’t take on so. You’re weak, and 
all that, and that’s only natural, but don’t you 
make weak weaker by fretting.” 

“Well, may be, mother-in-law,” replied the 
younger woman, “but it’s hard not to fret. 
Fretting come the easiest. Look at that poor 
babe a laying by my side, and look at our Polly, 
with her grandfather down stairs. What’s to 
become of them, please God take me? You’ve 
been a real father and mother tome. But you’re 
old, and your time can’t be long; and what are 
they to do when you’re gone, and their father 
gone, Lord knows where, and won’t take no no- 
tice of them?” 

“Nonsense, child! What did the parson say 
when he came to see about the naming of the 
child? ‘Mrs. Runeckles,’ he say to me, ‘you’ve 
a sore trial,’ says he, ‘but you mind me, you'll 
come out right at last, only you put your trust 
in God,’ says he. And so say I. My boy aint 
such a bad one as that. [ can’t make he out 
now, but a better boy than him never was till he 
took these strange fancies in his head; and now 
I do believe that the Lord will make a way for 
you and for all of us, though I don’t know how.” 

This conversation took place in a darkened 
chamber of a little old-fashioned farm-house in 
one of the eastern counties of England. The 
younger woman, looking pale and delicate, and 
with a somewhat refined cast of features, was 
lying in bed with her baby, and formed a strong 
contrast with the short, thick-set elder woman, 
who, with an irreproachable cap upon her head, 
yellow and white handkerchief across her shoul- 
ders, and blue check apron over her dark stuff 
own, was bustling about the room, and setting 
things to rights—“‘bettying about,” as she would 
have called it herself, “and just tittivating up 
the chamber.”’ ‘ 

Many a long year had she lived in that house. 
It was there that Runeckles had brought her as 
his bride. There she had brought up her chil- 
dren, and a proud mother she had been among 
them, proud especially of her fair-haired, blue- 
eyed Willie, the only boy, and the flower of her 
flock. Almost her first trouble had been when 
Willie, true to his ancestral instincts, and strong 
in the indulgence with which he had been treat- 
ed, announced his intention of going to sea. 

So his fate was sealed; a sailor he was by na- 
ture, and a sailor he was to be hy choice; and 
the poor old lady had to put up with it as well 
as she could, hungering after him in his absence, 
and prouder and prouder of him every time that 
he came home, which he hever did without 
bringing her some little present—strange stuffed 
birds, wonderful shells, a jar of preserved singer, 
a model of his ship, or some quaint article of 
foreign manufacture. 

So Willie came and went, and the pleasure of 
his returns almost made up for the pain of his 
departures. And whenever he came home his 
mother always contrived to throw him in the 
way of Jane Barker, the miller’s buxom daugh- 
ter, who lived close by. ‘“For,’’ as she remarked 
to her husband, ‘‘she would make the boy a good 
wile, and there would be nothing like a good 
wife to keep him at home.” 

However, nothing came of it; and the old lady’s 
next great trouble was, that Willic, instead of 
making up to Jane, whom she had picked out 
for him, must needs go and sect his affections on 
Mary Cole, the daughter of the widow in reduced 
circumstances, who lived in the little red brick 
cottage at the top of the hill. 

The Coles were not much liked in the village; 
they had seen better days, and stood on their 
dignity; there was an air of stiff sadness about 
mother and daughter that repelled their neigh- 
bors. 

Great, then, was the popular indignation when 
it was known that William Runeckles was en- 
gaged to the pale-faccd Mary, and okt Mrs. 
Runcckles had plenty of sympathizers in her re- 
grets that her boy did not do like her girls, and 
marry some one more like themselves. 

Anyhow, the young man got his wife, and took 
a little house for her at the seaport town about 
twenty miles off, where he was part owner ina 
fishing smack, though he still went to sea on 





So all went well with them for a time, and 
Mary lived a happier life than she had done for 
a long while, grew quite cheerful and hearty with 
it, thouch checkered by the absences and anxie- 
ties which are the lot of a sailor’s wile. In proc- 
ess of time a daughter was born to them— 
“our Polly,” so ridiculously like her father, even 
in her first babyhood, that old Mrs. Runcekles 
positively cried because it was not a boy, and so 
could not be called William. 

All went well for a time, till, on one occasion, 
when William had returned only a few days 
from one of his voyages, had found his wife more 
cheerful and his home more comfortable than 
ever, he began to talk about his good fortune to 
an old acquaintance, one Robert Girdle (Rasping 
Gridiron was his nickname), over a pot of beer 
one evening. 

“Did anybody have ever such a managing wife 
as mine? Why, hang me,” said he, “it aint 
over much she have to do with, and sce if she 
haven’t half new furnished the house that [ 
hardly knowed it.” 

“Well,” answered Girdle, “‘if she’ve done that, 
she’s a wonder.’ 

“Jf she’ve done that!” replied William ; “why, 
I seed it with my own cyes.” 

“Seed what?” said Girdle. 

“The furniture,” said William. 

“Ay,” said Girdle, “but you don’t see the 
money what bovght it, do you? and there’s them 
as says you never did, and that it was not fairly 
come by.” 

“What do you mean?” cricd William. 

“T mean,” replied Girdle, in his rasping voice, 
“that she’s young, and pretty, and lovely; and 
there’s been a foreign-looking gentleman about 
here of late, been skulking about after her, and 
it’s since he’s been-in these parts that she’ve got 
all these things in the house. I dessay she never 
told you nothing about him; now, did she?” 

William turned ashy pale, and gasped 
out, “No.” 

Well,” continued Girdle, “that’s my opinion, 
and, what’s more, it’s my opinion she’s gone to 
meet him now. She think yow’re all safe in 
here, and [ seed her vo down the street towards 
the bridge, where she often go towards the edge 
of the evening.” 

William said not another word, but got up, 
left the house, and walked slowly in the diree- 
tion indicated, like a man in a dream. 

He passed across the market-place, with eyes 
wide open, but sightless. A boy in a butcher's 
cart nearly drove over him, but he neither heard 
his shout of warning nor observed that the wheel 
ail but grazed his shoulder; he went down the 
High Street, but returned no greetings; men 
looked at him twice, thought it was he, thought 
they had been mistaken. 

He skirted the green mound called a battery, 
where three or four rusty old guns stood silent 
and sulky. But he saw nothing, heard nothing, 
till, under the shadow of the stunted trees which 
grew at the end of the bridge, he saw Mary hold- 
ing the hand of a stranger, and overheard her 
saving in low, but earnest tones,— 

“You must not come to my house again; he’s 
come home.” 

This was enough for him. Ie said nothing. 
Ilis countenance did not change; it had changed 
too much already; but he turned round, walked 
quickly to his own house, made up a small bun- 
dic, slung it over his shoulder, and went out 


again. At the door he met his wife coming has- 
tily in. Ile looked sternly at her. She put her 


hand upon his arm, saying,— 

“William, what is the matter?” 

He shook her off, exclaimed, “Woman, may 
you be as miscrable as you have made me!” and 
strode swiftly away, while she staggered, half 
fainting, to a chair, and from that day she had 
not seen him, nor heard from him nor of him. 

Conscious of her own rectitude, she could not 
understand this sudden blow; nor did she com- 
prehend it till some gossiping neighbor informed 
her of what Robert Girdle had been saying about 
her. Then she realized the full extent of her 
sorrow—her husband had cast her off. 

Could she but see him or write to him she was 
sure she could explain all; but neither course 
was open to her. Was it likely that the old Ru- 
neckles knew what had become of their son? If 
she wrote to them she should not be able to ex- 
plain her case so fully as she wished; and, there- 
fore, at the very first opportunity, she set out 
with little Polly to sce them. ° 

Could they tell where William was? 

No; they did not even know that he had re- 
turned from his previous voyage. 

So Mary told them all her sorrow; and what 
they thought of her tale may be inferred from 
the fact that they took the poor broken-hearted 
thing to live with them, and had kept her at the 
farm ever since. 

Several months had now elapsed, and nothing 








longer voyages. 


had been heard of William, only they guessed, 
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naturally, that he had engaged on board some 
ship bound to a distant port, and perhaps might 
never come back azain. They were partly right. 
Ue had gone straizht across the country to Liver- 
pool, and had taken service in a Cunard steamer, 
jn which employment he had been ever sinee. 

Shortly before our story opens he was on his 
homeward voyage, and had been much taken 
with one of the passengers, a pleasant, free- 
spoken gentleman, who made many friends 
among the erew, and who, observing William’s 
setticd melancholy, tricd at different times to 
rouse him from it, but all in vain. 

At last one day the passenger said to him, 
“My friend, I can sce that you have met with 
some ereat trouble. Now look at me. Do I look 
like a man that has had great troubles ?’’ 

“Well, sir,” said William, “I can’t say as how 
you do.” 

“And yet,” returned the other, “I have had 
them. Ihave had as great ones as you have, I 
don’t doubt; perhaps greater. But still, thank 
God, I have worked my way through them all. 
Bat come, now, I don’t ask you to tell me your 
story, I'll just give you a sketch of mine, and 
see if it does not show you what can be done. 

“J was a wild lad. I ruined myself, and my 
people. Happily my good father was dead be- 
fore the storm burst, or it would have killed 
him, and I should have had his death on my 
conscience; but women will bend, where men 
would break. 

“My mother was reduced from wealth to pov- 
erty; she bore it like the woman that she is, and 
now, God be praised, I can set her up again. I 
have had a hard fight of it, though. I worked 
my passage over to America. I had many ups 
and downs, and many strange experiences. 

“Among other things I tried gold-digging, at 
which I was moderately successful, and when I 
had scraped a little together, I took to store- 
keeping, prospeeting for miners, much as they 
did for gold, and finding it a much more paying 
concern. So here I am now, rich enough to pay 
all the old debts, and with something more to 
go on with afterwards, and to sect my old mother 
up again, as well off as she used to be. 

“Pye been to England once to get things in 
train, but [ have not Ict her know any thing yet, 
for fear that something should happen to up- 
sect my pians. The only soul I’ve told is my 
sister; —did I tell you that I had a sister? 
However, I have, dear girl, and I hunted her up, 
found her marricd, rather lower, perhaps, than 
what she might have looked for in old times, 
but still happily married to a good husband; 
told her how I had got on, and could not help 
employing the first fruits of my wealth in mak- 
ing her more comfortably off than she had been. 

“So profoundly, however, was the scerct of 
my good fortune to be kept, that it was not to 
be told even to her husband, when he came 
home. Ile was a sailor like yourself, and, like 
most of you sailors, was always for saying what- 
ever came uppermost. So my sister’s last words 
tome, as I bid her farewell at the bridge-end, 
were,— 

“Well, good-by; I don’t like parting with 
you, but even if you were not going to America 
to finish up your business there, you must not 
come to my house again; he’s come home.’ 

“And so Why, what now, man?” he ex- 
claimed, for William had gripped him by the 
Dreast of his coat with both hands, as if he was 

asack that he was going to shake empty, and 
stood glaring at him Jike a-madman. 

“Your name’s never Cole,” yasped William, at 
lensth ; 

“Why, yes, it is generally,” replied the other, 
“that’s the name I was born with, and that’s 
the name I hope to die with; but I wish you 
would Iet go of my coat.” 

“Lord, have merey upon me,” ejaculated Wil- 
liam; “I was a miscrable sinner to curse her like 

that, and never give her a chance of speaking. 
What’s your sister’s name?” 

“Mary Runeckles,’”’ replied Cole, setting his 
coat straight again. 

“There, then,”’ returned William, “your story 
have bettered me of my troubles, wonderful it 
have, That’s my wife. I found her surprising 
well off, when I come home one time. I get it 
into my head the things wasn’t come by fairly. 
I watched her, I did; and I heard them last 
words of yours at the bridge end; and then I 
felt sure there fas foul play somehow, and I 
laid my curse on her, and I have never seen her 
since, no more she haven’t me. Perhaps I’ve 
killed her,” continued he, with a sudden change 
of voice, “‘and that will be worse and worse.” 

tr. Cole, as may be supposed, was no little 
astonished at the turn which things had taken, 
but, to make a long story short, the brothers-in- 
Jaw set off eastward immediately on their re 
turn to Liverpool. As the readcr knows, they 
mct with a disappointment at first. The old 


” 





“What had become of Mrs. Runcckles?” they 
asked. j 
Nobody could tell; she had gone away sud- 
denly, and nobody had seen her sinee; but an 
old sentieman had come to fetch her things. 
“What sort of looking man was he?” 
“Well, an oldish gentleman, with a round, 
good-natured looking face, and quite white hair 
brushed off his forchead.” 

“That's father,” said William, and the two 
Started at once for the farm. : 
William’s heart beat somewhat fast as they 
drew near the well-known door, and tears started 
to his eyes as Cole touched his sleeve, and point- 
ed to a child’s wheelbarrow standing by the side 
of the garden path. They were on the right 
seent, it was Polly’s own barrow. 
“Tl wait outside,” said Cole; “one at a time 
will be enough for them.” 
So William opened the door, and walked 
straight in. There sat his father and mother on 
either side of the fire, and the real Polly at her 
grandmother’s knee. 
“Polly!” he exclaimed, ‘father! mother!*dut 
where’s my dear wife? I know all now. What 
a brute I was!” 
The old couple jumped up, and flung their 
arms round him. Polly dropped her book and 
bean to roar. Tie sick woman in the chamber 
above knocked loudly on the floor with the 
stick, which, in that primitive household, served 
in the place of a bell. 
“Send him up,”’ she cried to the old lady, who 
had hurried up stairs; “send him up. I don’t 
want any body to break the news to me I 
heard his voice. I heard him say ‘his dear wife.’ 
I know it’s all right now. Odear! Odear! I 
feel quite well again new. Send him up to see 
his wife and boy.” 
Suffice it to say that the day was the happiest 
one that either family had seen for a long time, 
and that the happiness was a lasting one. 


—_——_—_+o+—____ 


A NIGHT IN A BUCK TRAP. 
A TRUE STORY. 

“Look here,” said Charlie; ‘‘I vote we make our- 
selves comfortable for an hour or two under this tree, 
and that the sergeant tell us a story—those fish won’t 
bite till it gets cool, and Barker must have heaps of 
things to tell us about, haven’t you, now?” he asked, 
glancing up into the kindly gray eyes that met his 
with a smile. 
We had been fishing all the afternoon in the river, 
and had not caught even a perch. 
“Shall I tell you a Cape story?” said the sergeant. 
“Ah, do;’’ and we se!tled ourselves to be comforta- 
ble, Charlie and I lying on our backs, and the ser- 
geant watching the water at his feet, as if he saw 
his story written in its ripples. 
“It’s a true story,” he began, ‘‘and happened to me 
and my chum, Tom Walker, just as 1 tell it to you; 
and how it all comes back!’’ he said to himself in a 
half-whisper, watching the river, as if a picture was 
growing before his eyes. 
And this was the story as he told it. 
“Soon after the close of the Caffre war, part of our 
regiment was sent on outpost duty to a place called 
Mount Misery. It’s a queer name, aint it, sir? but 
there couldn’t be a better one given to it, for it’s 
perched on the top of a great high mountain, seven- 
teen miles away from Fort Beaufort, which was the 
nearest station, and all the country round was cov- 
ered with forests and jungle. 

“Well, sir, after being shut up there with nothing 
to do forsome weeks, you can think what a jolly lark 
Tom Walker and I meant to have when we got three 
days’ leave of absence. We took a long time think- 
ing how we could get the most out of our time, and 
Tom wanted one thing and I another; so at last we 
settled to gq through the woods for some shooting 
and fishing, and then work round to Fort Beaufort, 
where we wanted to go for a bit of shopping. Tom 
wished to go to the town first, and I wondered why 
he was anxious to get to the fort, for out at Mount 
Misery there was no chance for a fellow to take more 
than was good for him, and Tom seemed as steady as 
need be. But I found afterwards that he was a ter- 
ribly hard drinker at times, when the fit once took 
him. 

“We had a splendid day's fishing, and caught a Jot 
of mullet and rock-fish, besides ever so many great 
eels. It was something like fishing, that was. 

“I remember that day that we got our fish pretty 
nearly as fast as we could pull them out of the water; 
but at last we had had enough even of that, so we 
lighted our fire and cooked as many as we wanted on 
an old tin lid we had picked up as we came along 


tea from ashrub that grows wild in those forests. 


very comfortable, and then settled down in a safe 
place for the night. 


at shooting, but after breakfast we cleaned what fish 


while we looked after the game. 





home was broken up, and let to a stranger. 





We boiled some water in our pannikins, and made | had just reached tlhe place where he had disappeared, 


Bush tea they call it, and it’s not bad when you can’t | gave way beneath my fect; there was a rush of earth, 
get better. We baked ourselves a loaf in the hot | and sticks, and stones, a heavy, blinding fall, and 
embers, and, with bread, fixzh and tea, made ourselves | down I pitched on the smooth floor of a ‘buck trap!’ 


“The next day we thought we would try our hands | place I was in. 


we didn’t eat and put them intoa bag (I remember, by- | fitted together so carefully that there wasn’t even a 
the-by, that the bag was made out of the leg of an | crack into which to put my finger. The floor was 
old pair of white trousers), and carried them with us| just the same, boarded over as neatly as a lady’s 


«We had only one gun, a great, cumbersome thing, | ing down through a little hole made in the covering 
too, for it was a Dutchman’s old clephant gun, and | of sticks and moss by my tumble. 
Tom found it almost too heavy to use, but I had been 


“There were plenty of things to shoot at, turkeys, 

Guinea fowls, and a sort of grouse, and then, by-and- 

by, we gota fair shot at a buck, and knocked him 

over. And he wasn’t the only one, for, before we 

reached Fort Beaufort, we had killed three, and had 

so much game besides, that we cut down some bushes, 

and twisted them together in a rough-and-ready sort 

of fashion into a kind of sledge, and piled it on the 

top; and what with our birds, and the three bucks, 

and the fish, it was as much as we could do to drag 

the sledge into the town. 

“Once there, plenty of people were willing to buy it 
all, and offered us things in exchange; but, somehow, 
Tom Walker took the management of that part of the 
business, being more used to it than I was, and it 
ended in our getting four bottles of wine, six of 
brandy (Cape smoke, as they call it), and a few other 
things of not much consequence. 

“IT can’t say that I liked the bargain myself, for 1 
didn’t drink then any more than I do now, so all the 
wine and brandy wasn’t much goodto me. However, 
Tom was very well pleased, and when I didn’t seem 
quite to see it, he said,— 

“«°O, it will be all right, Bill, never you fear. You 
know we promised to bring something back to the 
other fellows, and a drop of wine will be a treat up 
in that old den of misery.’ 

“Ah! says 1; ‘but how aboutcarryingit? I don’t 
fancy trudging seventeen miles with all that load on 
my back!’ 

“<T'll carry it,’ says he, quite willing, ‘I'll carry it. 
It will be all right.’ 

‘‘We divided the baggage; Tom took the bottles, 
and I had the other things, and we set off on our 
homeward march. It soon grew terribly hot, the sun 


away over our heads, but there was no help for it, 
and on we had to go. 

“By-and-by we came to a deep hollow in the side 
of the mountain, full of trees and jungle, and inter- 
sected in every direction with tracks made either by 
wild animals or by their hunters; and Tom called 


out,— 
“<Bill, I say!’ 
“*Hollo!’ says I. 
«What do you think of taking a short cut through 
these woods? We should save ever such a great piece 
of the way, and be under shelter of the trees all the 
time.’ 
“‘Right enough,’ says I, ‘but I don’t know the 
path, and we might lose ourselves and get miles away 
before we found it out.’ For I didn’t fancy being 
lost in the bush. 
“Don’t be afraid, Bill,’ he replied. ‘I know the 
path; besides, we can’t go wrong. There’s the blessed 
old place right above us, and we can’t miss it if we 
go straight up.’ 
“True, we could see the fort high up on the moun- 
tain, and it certainly did not seem easy to miss it; 
and, as Tom was so confident of knowing his way, I 
believed him, and we turned into the wood and con- 
tinued our journey along its paths, enjoying the 
shade and the change from the hot, dusty road. 
“Every now and then, as we went on, I noticed 
that Tom would lag behind for a few minutes, or else 
make some excuse for a short halt, and then that he 
degan to get very lively and sing; but still we went 
on and on, and our ‘short cut’ seemed a terribly long 
one, for, when we reached a bit ofa clearing, I could 
see the fort as high up as ever, and, though we had 
now been waiking for a grea: mary hours, it looked 
no neare~ than when we emerec. ..1e wood. 
“Besides, the sun was getting !ow, and I didn’t at 
all fancy wandering through strange woods at night. 
where you might put your foot upon a snake at any 
minute, or get an awkward bite from a leopard be- 
fore you knew what was after you. 
“Thinking of this, I called to Tom to make « alt, 
and we sat down and had our tea, though he was all 
for going on at once, and certain sure he knew the 
road; a great deal too sure, it struck me, all things 
considered. When we had finished I told himstraight 
out I thought he had lost himse!f; but he wouldn’t 
hear of it, and jumped up to continue the tramp. 
However, he didn’t walk so very straight, and some 
of the bottles looked a good deal lighter than when 
we left Fort Beaufort. 
“I was so positive of two things, first, that Tom 
was drunk, and, second, that we had lost ourselves, 
that 1 made up my mind not to go much farther, and 
kept my eyes about me to find a suitable tree, where, 
by cutting down some of the branches, I could make 
a sort of platform on which it would be safe to go to 
sleep. 
“As we went on, the track grew very narrow, and 
then Tom (who was past walking straight) straggled 
off into the bushes for a yard or two, and then back 
again into the path. He had just made one of those 
sweeps, and I could see his figure in the dim light, 
swaying about in front of me, when there was a bit 
of a crackle, a crash, and Tom was gone! he had sunk 
away before my eyes clean out of sight! 
“I sprang forward to see what had happened, and 


when, with another crackle and crash, the ground 


“When I got over my astonishment, and the stun- 
ning effects of the fall, I knew at once what sort of a 


“The sides were all neatly boarded with split trees, 


drawing-room, and there, up aloft, was the sky shin- 


“TI crept about on my hands and knees, feeling all 





used to wild duck shooting at home, and got on better. 


serve as a help in retting out, but it was all smooth, 

—horribly smooth I thought it, as I remembered that 
| these back traps are sometimes forgotten by the peo- 
ple who make them, and there was mere than achance 
of our being left there tostarve. There was no possi- 
bility of going up the sides, for the walls sloped grad- 
ually together toward the top, and, though I tricd it 
over and overagain in my desperate efforts to escape, 
I gained nothing but a succession of heavy falls and 
bruises, which soon tanght me to give it up. 
“All this time Tom Walker, in the next pit, had 
been making an awful row. 
“I ought to mention that these traps are generally 
made in pairs, but it happened that this pit was dug 
all in one, and afterwards divided by great masses of 
timber, so that sound passed from one to the other 
as it would not have done through the earth. 
“Well, there was Tommy, holloing, and shouting, 
and groaning, and making the most fearful row you 
can imagine. 
“«O dear, O dear, I'm beaten all to bits, and my 
trousers are torn frightful! I can feel the wet com- 
ing through them! O, what shall 1 do? How shall 
I get out? Bill, Bill! I say, Bill! . 
No. He’s gone and left me down here in this awful 
old hole, Well, 1 didn’t think he’d have done that! 
He might have stuck bya fellow to give him a hand. 
O, those horrid bottles! I wish I had never 
seen them—bother them! And there aint a drop left 
to keep a fellow company down here in the dark; and 
I've cut myself with the glass. O dear! O 
dear! what a fool I was’— 
“And the voice died off into mutterings, but pres- 
ently began again. 
“Well, somehow I didn’t like that. T couldn't be 


scorched and glared, and the old mount seemed miles | comfortable to Jet him think I'd left a friend in trou- 


ble, even though he had got me into a scrape as well 
as himself, so I sang out,— 


“*Tommy, where are you?” 
“*Ilere be I; where be you?’ shouted he, in reply, 


glad enough, I'll be bound, to hear a voice near him. 


“IT be down a big hole. Where be you?’ I an- 


swered. 


“«T be down a big hole, too!’ 
“How big is yours? Mine is so deep I can only 


just see the top,’ I cried. 


“*Mine’s deeper than that, for I can’t find the bot- 


tom,’ replied Tom. 


“I was beginning to get tired, so, after feeling all 
round my den once more, I was just setiling down 
for a sleep, when, up in one corner, carefully stowed 
against the wall, I came upon a long stick, and, feel- 
ing up to the end, found that an old, but well-sharp- 
ened bayonet, was attached to it. Here was rome- 
thing to rely upon in case of accidents, and I called 
out,— 

“*Tommy!’ 

“‘Hollo!’ 

‘««Suppose we have some visitors!’ 

“««Where could they come from?’ shouted he, 
“Out of the wood.’ 

“What sort?’ 

“«*Wolves, bucks, snakes, or may be a wild pig or 
two.’ 

“O, I never thought of that!’ gasped Tommy, ina 
fright. ‘Whatever can we do?’ 

“ ‘Nothing that I know of. Good-night. I'm go- 
ing to sleep.’ 

“And, obstinately refusing to answer any more of 
Tom’s remarks, I made a sort of padding with the 
packages which had been slung round me, to keep 
me from the dampness of the floor, and, wearied with 
the long tramp and the excitement of the fall, I ac- 
tually did drop off into a doze. 

“I don’t know how long I siept, but I was awakened 
by a patter, patter of feet, a enifling, and a loud 
breathing above my head, and the next moment 
there was a tremendous crash into the other pit, fol- 
jowed by such an uproar of shouts and cries from 
Tom, intermingled, as showed he was almost fright- 
ened to death. 

“‘Hollo, Tom, what’s up?” I called out. 

“*‘There’s an awful big beast come down. He’s 
taking up all the room.’ 

“ ‘What's he like?’ . 

“ ‘How can 1 tell? He’s frightful big and tremen- 
dous savage, though.’ 

“What's he deing?’ 

“*Kicking!’ yelled Tom. ‘O, aint he just? and 
don’t the beggar’s hoofs cut? O! I say, Bill, it’s 
worse than the bottles.’ 

“But now my turn was to come. Another patter 
of feet above us, more snuffling, and then, crash! 
down into my hole came something, then another 
something fell on the top of the first, and such a 
snarling, and growling, and biting, as was not pleas- 
ant in close quarters. 

“I flattened myself into a corner, and poked out 
with my bayonet; but the beasts could sce quicker 
than I could, and sct up such an angry, growling 
snarl that I thought I had better let thatalone. So 
I crouched down in my corner, holding the point of 
the bayonet well in front of me, and the beasts squat- 
ted up in two of the other corners only seven orcight 
feet from me, growling savagely if 1 offered to move, 
but not stirring themselves. 

“By-and-by something else fell dewn, but fell qui- 
etly. The creatures made a row, and didn’t seem to 
like it, nor should Lif I had known what it was. 

“All this time Tom continued to groan and cry out, 
so I hailed, after a bit: 

“ Tow are you getting on, Tommy ”’ 

“ «That beast has got me shoved in a corner, and 
kicks if Is‘ir; and there’s something else running pins 
into my legs. O, don’t he prick!!t!! 

“+Can’t you shove him farther off?’ 

“*No; he’s all over prickles, the brute! there’s nq 
touching him.’ 

«Porcupine, then, I suppose.’ 











round for any little roughness in the wood that might 








“Very likely. What have you got, Bill’ 
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“Two lodgers; may be a third, but I don’t know 
where he is.’ 

“«*Does they behave themselves?’ 

“Pretty well. They are better than yours; they 
don’t prick or kick.’ 

“*T’ll swop with you.’ 

“*Come and take them, then.’ 

“I wish I could. I say, ean’t you get at the 
matches? for we had a box with us.’ 

“‘No! they are on the lodgers’ side of the house, 
and they don’t like to be disturbed.’ 

“*Push them away!’ 

““*No, thank you; I’d rather not spoil their tem- 
pers.’ 

“I remained crouched up in my corner, with the 
bayonet fixed in front of me, every movement fol- 
lowed by a savage growl from the beasts opposite, 
whose two pairs of eyes glared at me through the 
darkness. 

“It was all very well to make a joke of it and chaff 
Tom, but the night seemed awfully long, and, as the 
slow hours crept by, and the excitement wore off, 
and I got stiff and sore from my cramped position, I 
felt ready to give in, and lie down and go to sleep 
even in the glare of those horrible eyes. 

“But at last the gray morning light crept up across 
the little patch of sky above the trap. I watched it 
growing clearer and brighter, and at iast up came 
the sun, and there was soon light enough now in our 
hole to make out what was there. Though I had 
pretty well known beforehand what the beasts were, 
it made me feel queer to see two large wolves setting 
up their bristles at me from their corners, and to 
think how near their teeth had been to me all through 
the night. 

“It wasn’t long after day broke before we heard 
footsteps coming along the path, and then the famil- 
iar tones of some of the men of our own regiment as 
they stood by the trap. 

“Tom hailed them first: ‘I say, let us out, will you? 
We’re pretty well done for.’ 

‘‘*Hollo, Tom Walker! How did you get there? 
Where’s Bill? What's in the trap?’ 

*‘Half-a-dozen spoke at once. 

‘**Bill’s next door. I don’t know what he’s got; 
something that growls, though. Here’s a buck and 
a porcupine here.’ 

“Then, after a good deal of chaffing, they got us 
ut; but I was stiffand worn out, and could hardly 
climb the rope ladder they dropped to me from 
above; but I did manage to hold on to it, and had 
almost reached the top of the bank, when there was 
a snarl and a whir, and one of the wolves lighted 
right on the top of my back. I did think it was all 
up then; but the beast was every bit as frightened as 
Iwas. He only wanted to get out, and one of the 
men knocked him down again justin time to prevent 
his getting off. 

“But the fright almost finished me, and I lay down, 
more dead than alive, while the fellows were busy 
with the traps; only I know that a cold shiver ran 
over me when [ saw a great coiling, writhing snake 
hauled out of my hole by a noose slipped over its head. 

“There we had been together—two wolvos, a big 
snake and myself—all through that night in the buck 
trap, and it was pretty well the longest night I ever 
spent in my life.’’ 
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PHOSPHORESCENT INSECTS. 





Among the marvels of insect life is the power 
which certain insects have of emitting light, il- 
luminating the foliage on which they repose, or 
furrowing the air with long streams of fire in 
their flight. 

Almost every person is familiar with the glow- 
worm, which gives the green turf the starry ap- 
pearance of the sky. But in tropical America 
there are phosphorescent insects of far greater 
splendor. The great lantern fly can supply the 
place of a lamp, so intense is its brilliancy. A 
Freneh lady relates that at Surinam she was 
accustomed to read newspapers by the light of a 
single lantern fly. 

In the Antilles the phosphorescence of insects 
is put to a practical use. The natives make their 
evening lamps of luminous beetles, the corselet 
of which becomes dazzling in the gloom. In Cuba 
the women often enclose several of these coleop- 
tera in little cages with reflectors, which they 
hang up in their rooms, and this living light is 
so intense as to enable the occupants to con- 
tinue their work. 

Travellers in the tropics sometimes light their 
path in the middle of the night by attaching one 
of these beetles to their feet. The young creoles 
ornament their curls with them, where they 
glow like resplendent jewels, outflashing the 
diamond and sapphire. In their movements be- 
neath the dark shadows of the trees these bril- 
liant insects seem enveloped in a robe of fire. 





No princess in Oriental palace has such daz- 
zling jewels. 

The evenings in the West Indies at certain 
seasons of the year—when the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and the perfume-breathing flowers are il- 
lumined with countless beetles and fireflies, and 
the feathery.palms seem aflame, and the clear 
air flashes with meteoric brilliancy—astonish the 
traveller, who seems to have entered an enchant- 
ed region, a land where the gorgeousness of Ori- 
ental fable becomes a living reality. In the 
words of Southey, describing such a night,— 


“Innumerous tribes 
From the wood-clover swarmed, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible, while they streamed 
A bright blue radiance upon flowers that closed 
Their gorgeous colors from the eye of day ; 
Then, motionless and dark, eluded search, 
Self-shrouded; and anon, starring the sky, 
Rose like a shower of fire.” 


Specimens of the lightning beetle, or night 
shining eclator of the Antilles, have frequently 
been brought alive to the United States, where 
they may be kept for some time by feeding them 
on sugarcane. One of these was taken to Paris 


some years ago, and escaping into the streets, 
very much surprised the people who were pass- 
ing. 





The fireflies of the United States are small, 
harmless creatures, that seem more like sparks 
thrown into the atmosphere than living lights. 
Placed on a book, their transient brightness is 
sufficient to reveal the print. Like the tropical 
elators, they conceal themselves by day, and fly 
about on warm evenings. In June, when the 
sky is overcast and the air is damp, they illumine 
the atmosphere and the foliage with something 
like tropical beauty. 

As in the case of many vital phenomena, the 
phosphorescence of insects has not yet been sat- 
isfactorily explained. It is a part of the same 
phenomena as the phosphorescence of flowers, 
of diseased bodies, and of the sea. It has been 
observed that the eggs of these insects are lu- 
minous, and that the insects themselves remain 
luminous for a period after death. 

Certain poisonous gases destroy the light with 
life, while oxygen increases its brilliancy, and 
galvanism reproduces it in dead insects. 

The luminous matter from the living insect 
has a peculiar odor resembling that of the per- 
spiration of the feet; and it is a curious fact 
taken in this connection that the feet of the sick 
are sometimes slightly phosphorescent. Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s theory was that the light of 
the insect was to be attributed to a substance 
containing phosphorus, secreted from the fluids 
of the animal, and glows by means of the oxy- 
gen in the air. 
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We give cuts of the luminous beetle of the An- 
tilles, the cage that serves for a lantern in which 
the insects are confined, and a negro family at 
work by the light of one of these curious lan- 
terns. 
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GLIMPSE OF ‘THE “JAPS.” 


We are now continually learning more that is 
worth learning about the Japanese—and nearly 
every new account relates some new excellence 
of their singular civilization. Their economy, 
laws of social order, literature, and athletic hab- 
its, (and even their smokers, as one writer thinks) 
are something to be admired by “superior” na- 
tions: 

Just at this time much interest is felt in the 





customs of the Japanese, and the more we learn 
of them the more we find to admire. They never 
smoke opium. They have small pipes that will 
hold three good whiffs, and of the mildest Turk- 
ish tobacco. They have a club-house in Yoko- 
hama, of which the high officials are members. 
They have none at Yeddo, the capital. They 
have the games of chess, cards and dominoes. 
Their cards are different from ours, but the es- 
sential principles of the game are the same. 
Latterly they have become large importers of 
billiard-tables, and the game is fast assuming 
there high rank. They are great wrestlers, and 
every year the champion wrestler wins the em- 
broidered apron, which he is allowed to wear one 
year. No Japanese is allowed to cut down a tree 
unless he plants another. Under the law the 
mother is held responsible for the good conduct 
of herchildren. If a trouble occurs in the street, 
the parties living opposite are held responsible 
for it. Their idea is that citizens must be their 
own policemen. The Japanese have their illus- 
trated Punch ; besides that, sixteen newspapers, 
with three English—the Herald, the Mail, and 
the News, published in Yokohama. The present 
emperor is the one hundred and twenty-fourth 
in regular line. In these generations there have 
been eight females. The present emperor, Mout- 
souhito, is six feet high, twenty-two years old, 
and a fine specimen of a man. 


—_——_+or—__—__—_ 


A MODERN EXODUS. 


When we read in history of a people leaving 
their country because they have been conquered, 
we are always affected by it, and our sympathies 
at once enlisted. 

We have now an opportunity to sympathize 
with a living people, who have left their con- 
quered home rather than submit to their conquer- 
ors. By the terms of the treaty that put an end 
to the war between Germany and France, it was 
provided that there should be certain cessions of 
territory made by the latter to the former. That 
territory commonly is called Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and though these words do not describe 
it with exactness, they suffice for ordinary use 
when the transaction is spoken of. 

One of the items of the cession was, that the 
people of Alsace and Lorraine should decide, 
by a certain date, whether they would remain 
Frenchmen or become Germans. They were al- 
lowed till the first of October, 1872, to make 
their decision,—and each person must decide for 
himself. 

This is the common mode of settling such mat- 
ters. When a country is forced to cede a part of 
its territory to that of a conqueror, it is for the 
inhabitants of that territory to say with which 
party they will go, the conquerors or the con- 
quered. If they decide to place themselves un- 
der the government of the conquerors, they are 
allowed te remain in the territory, and their con- 
dition is unchanged, save in so far as the laws 
of their new rulers may differ from the laws of 
their old rulers. But if they decide to remain 
with their former associates, they must leave 
the ceded territory. 

The Alsatians who decided to remain at home 
on and after the 1st of October, 1872, became 
German subjects. Those who made a contrary 
decision were expected to depart, as a matter of 
course. Many of the inhabitants of the ceded 
territory were not willing to become subjects of 
Germany, and consequently there has been a 
stream of emigration from the province.* As the 
time fixed for decision approached, the volume 
of the stream became large. On the last day 
but one that was left, twelve hundred persons 
left Strasbourg alone, and it was said that the 
railway accommodations did not suffice to meet 
the wants of the emigrants. 

The exact, number of the persons who have 
left Alsace and Lorraine rather than change 
their nationality, we have not the means of stat- 
ing with accuracy. For the greater part of two 
years men, women and children have departed 
from those provinces for varipus parts of the 
world. Some have gone to Alveria, others to 
South America, and yet others to North Amer- 
ica. Finally, many went directly into France. 
Of those who remained at home till toward the 
close of September, nearly all, if not quite all, 
must have gone into French territory; whether 
to remain there is another matter, to be settled 
by themselves. 

Those persons who left the conquered territory 
did not lose their property, nor were they forced 
to sell it. If they came to America, for exam- 
ple, they still hold their property in Alsace or in 
Lorraine, unless they choose to sell it of their 
own accord, in which case its full value would 
be given them. This divested the business of an 
odious feature that has been known in some 
similar transactions. Indeed, the Germans seem 


to have behaved as mildly as they could, and to! 





have done an unpleasant thing as pleasantly as 
such a thing could be done. 

Still, the morally-enforced banishment of ma- 
ny myriads of persons must lead to vast suffer- 
ing, and what has happened adds another chap- 
ter to the old horrors of war, and should teach 
men to be slow in having resort to arms, when 
such resort leads to so much suffering, the inno- 
cent being greater sufferers than the guilty, as 
very often happens in this world. 
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P STAMP DOTIES. 


On Monday, Sept. 80, 1872, the stamp duties 
created during the Jate war, with a few excep- 
tions, were abolished. The exceptions relate to 
bank checks, drafts and orders. 

Stamp acts are among the expedients of mod- 
ern financiering. They were known in the Dutch 
republic more than two centuries azo, and as 
the Dutch had a high reputation for business, 
their financial methods were imitated by other 
countries. 

The Revolution of 1688-9 placed a renowned 
Dutchman, the Prince of Orange, on the English 
throne, who reigned for thirteen years, (1689— 
1702.) It is commonly stated that Stamp Acts 
were first introduced into England in his reign, 
but this is incorrect, for they had been em- 
ployed as a source of revenue in the reign of 
Charles H., (1660—1685.) But it was in 1693, 
during the reign of the Prince of Orange, that 
stamp duties became a regular part of the reve- 
nue service. They had been resorted to by the 
Stuarts only for temporary purposes. The re- 
proach, however, that had been cast upon 
“Dutch finance’ by many Englishmen because 
of its supposed origin in the reign of William is 
not altogether deserved. 

From 1693 to the present time stamp duties 
have existed in the British islands, and it is not 
probable that these duties will be soon repealed. 
Almost every thing is stamped under the Eng- 
lish government, and the amount of revenue ob- 
tained from stamps has been known to exceed 
$40,000,000 in gold in a single year, at a time of 
peace. 

These duties are enforced under heavy penal- 
ties, but modern legislation has abolished the 
death penalty which used to be visited upon 
those British subjects who forged stamps. 

Business in England has so entirely adapted 
itself to stamp duties that we hear but little on 
the subject; but that the English hold the Stamp 
Act to be oppressive is apparent from the vigor- 
ous and successful resistance that was made in 
1871 to an attempt to stamp matches. 

France had stamp acts even before they were 
known in England, and this system of taxation 
exists in almost all countries in which it is ne- 
cessary to collect Jarge revenues in support of 
the government. Stamps are particularly un- 
popular here, because of their association with 
the Stamp Act that England sought to fasten 
upon the American colonies, in 1765, but which 
could not be enforced. Still, our government 
has been forced to resort to them more than 
once, and to a very wide extent during the late 
war. In a year or two, however, they will doubt- 
less disappear, and we hope never to be revived, 
for they are unequal in their operations, and 
are to some extent injurious to industry and to 
business. 





+o 


THE WIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


The fame of Washington overshadows that of 
his wife, and she is rarely mentioned in histo- 
ries or biographies. But she was a truc patriot, 
and did much not only to cheer him in the dark 
hours of the Revolution, but to help the suffer- 
ing soldiers. A lady writes: 

“The books have told us that George Wash- 
ington never laughed aloud. It doesn’t seem 
just right to dispute them, but here is a story 
told by an old soldier whose children told it to 
me, that shows how even books may he mis- 
taken. 

“For long weeks the grand army of the Revo- 
lution had suffered from hardship and cold, as 
few armies had suffered before. The faces of 
the men were pale and thin, their forms were 
bowed and shivering with cold, (for they were 
clothed in rags,) and their feet all bare, or cov- 
ered with nothing but fragments of leather, left 
bloody marks upon the snow wherever they 
walked. They might have disbanded and gone 
away to their homes for clothing and shelter; 
but there was a country to save, liberty to win, 
and their noble commander to follow into the 
heart of fiery battles. I do not think a man 
went home. 

“Far away, there was another commander—a 
fair and true-hearted woman. She marshalled 





her forces from far and near—only women and 
girls! In their hands she placed shining weap- 
ons, and, armed in like manner, she took the 
van and cheered them on to battle, That was a 
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silent and bloodless war; but it was a victorious 
one. Ere the winter was half gone, an enemy 
was vanquished for whom no sword had ter- 
rors, and who had never quailed before the loud- 
est cannon. 

“One morning the old soldier, (but he was 
young then,) standing in front of George Wash- 
ington’s tent, saw the General come to the door 
and look abroad over the encampment. Here 
and there a soldier was carrying water to his 
tent, or hewing wood to feed the fire that must 
roast his scanty breakfast of potatoes; but tiere 
was none of that noisy mirth that soldiers are 
noted for. All were wan and speechless, and 
despairing. 

“Suddenly there came in sight, just turning a 
corner of the camp road near by, three wagons, 
laden from dashboard to tailboard. Upon the 
foremost load sat a fair and noble woman, the 
woman whom the great commander loved best 
of all the world—his wife. She had come, the 
conqueror of the knitting-needles, the queen of 
the stockings! 

“The young soldier looked at his commander. 
Over all that more than kingly face there was a 
sudden flush of joy, and George Washington 
lifted up his voice and laughed aloud!’’ 


4 
> 





HOME RULE IN IRELAND. 

The end now aimed at by the more moderate Irish 
reformers is “home rule,” in support of which much 
is written and said at the present time in Ireland. 

By “home rule” is not meant the separation of Ire- 
land from the British Empire, but that the Irish sha!l 
have the management of their own local affairs. 
Should the ‘‘home rule” party triumph in Ireland, 
that country would have some such position in the 
British Islands as an American State has in the Fed- 
eral Union. 

The Irish would then have a Parliament of their 
own, which would sustain nearly the same relation 
to the British Parliament that the Legislature of 
New York does to the American Congress. As the 
popular branch of this new Parliament would repre- 
sent the entire Irish people, it would contain a large 
majority of Catholics. 

But the greater part of the property in Ireland is 
owned by Protestants, many of whom are English- 
men, and the land question could hardly fail. to re- 
ceive attention from the newly elected Parliament, 
even though its powers were subordinate. Hence it 
is possible that the ultimate result of “home rule” 
would be serious difficulties with England. 
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RAISING WOLVES. 


In the early history of Massachusetts, when a boun- 
ty was paid for wolf-scalps, an Indian used to bring 
scalps every year to the County Treasurer, and re- 
ceive his bounty. At length the Treasurer said to 
him,— 

“Why don’t you get the old wolves as well as the 
young ones? All your scalps are young.” 

“If me kill the old ones,” was the shrewd reply, 
“me have no more scalps.’’ 

The rogue had been keeping the old ones for breed- 
ing, to bring him in an annual allowance. An IIli- 
nois paper says that a similar game has been played 
in Fulton county, of that State, by dishonest white 
men. The county pays a bounty of fifteen dollars for 
every wolf-scalp, and these sharp traders keep wolves 
and make a lucrative business by raising young ones 
for scalping. The county authorities need to look 
after their roguish citizens. 





oo 
FARMERS AT THE HEAD. 


The cities in the Unlted States grow far more rap- 
idly than the country. Young men flock from the 
farm to the store, hoping to make money more rap- 
idly in trade. But the farmers more than hold their 
own. The census reports for 1870 show that over 
12,500,000 people in our country pursue “gainful oc- 
cupations.” Of these nearly 6,000,000 are engaged in 
agriculture, 2,702,421 in manufactures, 1,191,238 in 
trade and transportation, and 2,684,893 in profes. 
sions, in domestic service and as day laborers. If 
those are placed among the day laborers who work 
by the day on farms and gardens, as seems most 
probable, then the farmers make up a majority of all 
“in gainful occupations.” It would be well for the 
country if the proportion was still larger. 


+or— 


VALUABLE PIN-MONEY. 

“Take care of the pennies, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves” was one of Franklin’s wise max- 
ims, which is quoted more frequently than practised. 
A good illustration of it was furnished by an enter- 
prising lady in Massachusetts. One day, when ban- 
tering her husband on his allowance of pia-money, 
she exacted the promise that he would give her ev- 
ery day the loose five cent pieces found in his pocket 
in theevening. After three years she surprised him 
on his birthday by a present of a gold watch worth 
$100, purchased from these little savings. Ifany one 
will carefully lay by the pennies he is accustomed to 
spend for trifles, he will be surprised and delighted at 
the fund which will soon accumulate. 
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CHINESE WOREMEN. 


Chinese emigrants may do well for themselves and 
for their cmployers, but it is said they have not been 








whole matter hitherto, has just failed for $260,000. 
He could not get his pay from the Chinese for bring- 
ing them over, nor from their Southernemployers. A 
company of Chinese lately showed true Yankee sharp- 
ness. They were employed by a manufacturer of 
bird cages, who paid them only a dollar a week, and 
made money rapidly by the bargain. They were 
very ingenious and faithful, and he was delighted 
with the success of the experiment. But the tables 
soon turned, for they became masters of the trade, 
and set up on their own hook, and, being able to sell 
at lower rates, soon had control of the market. The 
sharp dealer was outwitted in his own line. 


—————_+or 
STEAM WAGONS, 

Attempts have been made in this country to apply 
steam to vehicles on common roads, but without 
much success. In Great Britain, however, the ex- 
periments have resulted more, favorably. A corres- 
pondent of the London Times gives an account of a 
steam wagon, running from Aberdeen, Scotland, to 
a flour-mill, three miles out of the city. It has been 
running for three years without accident, making 
five or six trips a day, at the rate of eight or ten 
miles per hour, and drawing with ease a load of fif- 
teen tons. It is guided without difficulty through 
narrow streets in the city, and through winding and 
steep roads after leaving the city. Horses travel by 
its side and soon become accustomed to their strange 
companion. The tires of the wheels are made of In- 
dia rubber, which lessens both noise and friction in 
motion. American mechanics ought not to be out- 
done, and what is possible elsewhere ought to be re- 
produced in this country. 

————+o+—_—_—_—_ 


INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


Independence Hall, where the Declaration of In- 
depence was signed, is still standing in Philadelphia. 

At the centennial celebration in 1876 it is to be re- 
stored to its original condition, so far as may be pos- 
sible. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


The mayor of the city and the city commissioners 
are now engaged in the work placed upon them by 
the ordinance recently passed by Councils, requiring 
the restoration of Independence Hall to the condition 
in which it was during the year 1776. These gentle- 
men have called to their assistance Col. Frank M. 
Etting, who has for a long time past taken an inter- 
est in the subject, and has been instrumental in re- 
storing to the old Hall considerable of the ancient 
furniture. All the pictures in the Hall, with the ex- 
ception of those of parties immediately connected 
with the Declaration and the war of Independence, 
and the Presidents of the United States, have been 
removed and deposited with the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany for safe keeping. 

The wooden statue of Washington, carved by the 
late William Rush, of this city, which stood at the 
eastern end of the room, has been removed to the 
north-west corner to make room fora piatform which 
has been erected according to the original design, as 
near as can be ascertained. This platform was fin- 
ished yesterday, and at eleven o’clock in the morning 
the President’s chair and table were restored to their 
— place by Mayor Stokely and Mr. Shoe- 
maker. 

At the same time Col. Etting embraced the oppor- 
tunity to place on the steps one of the members, 
chairs used in 1776. This was presented to one of his 
ancestors seventy years ago, by Gov. Morris, and 
still has the original leather cover on it. There is 
only one other chair of that time in the same condi- 
tion now known to exist. That is in the Philosophi- 
cal Hall, and it is hoped that the society may be in- 
duced to place it on the platform with the other in 
Independence Hall. 

The original draft of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is carefully preserved in, this city, and it is 
hoped that this may also be secured for deposit in the 


all. 

The old bell, with its pedestal, will be removed 
from the Hall and placed in the passage way beneath 
the steeple. 

—_—__+o+—____ 


JOHN BUNYAN, 


Rev. T. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, has a great admi- 
ration for the grand old dreamer. Ina recent visit 
to England, he writes: 


Our train halted at Bedford, the home of Bunyan. 
He was born at Elstow, about one mile off. I rode 
to the “Bunyan meeting-house,”’ a new structure, 
which stands on the site of the queer old building in 
which the mighty allegorist used to preach as early 
as six o’clock on a cold winter morning! In the ves- 
try stands the identical old oaken chair in which 
Bunyan sat. No relic in all Britain has been to me 
quite so sacred. Near by on the wall hangs a small 
original portrait of him, taken in his later years. 
He has a grand, broad, genial face, with full cheeks, 
open bright eyes, and a beard upon the upper lip, 
worn after the old British fashion. I have seen no 
grander head since I saw Oliver Cromwell’s at Flor- 
ence. 

~~ 


NOT A DOCTOR AT ALL, 
Some ministers are physicians also, and very good 


ones, but according to Biddy, the Rev. Mr. Smith is 
not a doctor of that kind: 


A good 7 is told by the Salem Register of a 
certain clerical gentleman whom we will call Smith. 
He has lately received the honorary degree which 
constitutes him a doctor. A friend from abroad 
rang his door bell and inquired of the servant girl— 
a recent importation from the sweet Isle of Erin—if 
the doctor was in. The lady from Ireland replied 
that no such man lived there. 

= stranger responded, ‘‘Yes. I mean Dr. Smith. 

ein?” 

“Mr. Smith is here, tut I’ll have Fw to know that 
Mr. Smith don’t go around doctoring!” and with 
that she indignantly closed the door. 





DUTY. 


The old Puritans had some good notions of duty: 

Nearly one hundred B pane ago there was a day of 
remarkable gloom and darkness, still known as the 
dark day, a day when the — of the sun was slowly 
extin: asif by aneclipse. The Legislature of 
Connecticut was in ion, and as its members saw 
the unexpected and unaccountable darkness comin 
on, they shared in the general awe and terror. It 





profitable to those who bring them over. A great 


contractor in San Francisco, who has managed the) judgment, had come. 


tion of the hour, moved an adjournment, Then there 
arose an old Puritan legislator, Davenport Stanford, 
who said that if the last day had come he desired to 
be found at his place doing his duty, and therefore 
moved that candles be brought so that the House 
could proceed with its duty. There was quietness 
in that man’s mind—the quietness of heavenly wis- 
dom—an inflexible willingness to obey present duty. 
Duty, then, is the sublimest word in our language. 


+ >——_—_—__—_—___ 
WOMEN’S EARNINGS. 

Literary ladies are certainhy earning good wagesin 

our country, if the rates of the following paragraph 

are a specimen : 


In journalism it cannot be denied that women have 
a fair chance. They are widely employed in all ca- 
pacities, and at the highest prices. Mary Clemmer 
Ames, Washington correspondent of the Jndepend- 
ent, receives $5,000 per year. Harriet Prescoit 
Spofford, the story-writer, received last year $3,000 
as aspecial contributor to Frank Leslie's Weekly. 
“Oliva,” (Mrs. Briggs.) the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Press, is a bright, sparkling 
writer and a very fascinating Woman. Mrs. Mary L. 
sooth, of the Aazar, receives $4.000 a year, and 
Mrs. Mary E. Dodge, of the Heart and Home, has a 
salary of $8,000. Miss Dyott owns and ediisa bright 
little paper at New Rochelle, N. Y., called the /io- 
neer. She is about twenty, and besides being editor, 
is publisher, compositor and foreman, bookkeeper, 
— and cashier. Mrs. Swisshelm and Mrs. 

IcDowell have both gained reputation as editors. 
Two-thirds of the contributors to J/arpcr’s Magazine 
are women, and they receive as good prices as men. 

ss silicic 
A HARD LIFE, 

American emigrants are found all over the world, 
engaged in money-making, or pleasure-seeking, or 
in doing good. But few have such a hard experi- 
ence of life as the missionary’s wife mentioned be- 
low: 


A strange story is told of a Boston woman who 
sailed many years ago, being then a girl of eighteen, 
with her missionary husband, for India. ‘The ves- 
sel was wrecked,’ we are told, on the Arabian coast, 
and all on board perished save her husband and her- 
self. He was ouly to fall a victim to Arab cruelty, 
and she to Arab slavery. While her beauty lasted 
she was the favorite wife of the most powerful chief 
in the South Arabian desert, but when that waned, 
she fell from her ‘bad eminence,’’ and was transferred 
to the harem of an inferior sheik. And so she lived, 

raying for death, but not daring to die, till, bandied 

rom one barbarian to another, she, a Boston lady in 
whose veins flowed the purest Puritan bloed, found 
herself the wife of an Arabian water carrier. From 
his power an American traveller freed her, and pro- 
vided her with the means to reach home. 


————<~@ee—___——- 
NEW STYLE OF FISHING, 

It is bad enough to take fish at disadvantage by the 
huge nets now in use, But the use of nitro-glycerine 
is several degrees worse. But it has been tried with 
success. The Maysville(Ky.) Republican has this ac- 
count of fishing extraordinary: 


Mr. C. J. Cheshire, during his recent trip up the 
Kanawha, made some experiments with nitro-gly- 
cerineasanagent forcatching iish. Atthe Kanawha 
Falls he sunk atin cartridge containing about one 
pound of glycerine, and, connecting it with a battery, 
its explosion threw up a volume of water some thirty 
feet high. With the water were thrown up eighty- 
six fish, averaging from one aud a half to thirtech 
pounds each. ‘rhe fish were not killed, merely 
stunned, and were rapidly picked up bya boat at the 
foot of the rapids. The experiment was repeated 
twice, being equally successful. The prime results 
were, that three pounds of glycerine were used, and 
three hundred and fifty pounds of fish secured. 


BRAVE GIRL, 
Some girls have a natural tact, joined with cour- 
age, which helps them do the right thing always at 
the right time. Here is a good illustration: 


The Providence Journal relates that on Friday a 
little girl four years of age, Who had wandered away 
from her mother’s care, fell in the street, and was in 
imminent danger of being run over by a horse at- 
tached to an express wagon, driven by a drunken 
man, which was coming at full speed. Just as every 
one was expecting to see the child killed, a youne 
lady, Miss ftinnie Jackson, sprang for the bridle, 
caught it, forced the horse back upon its haunches, 
and rescued the child from its danger, and handed it 
to its mother unharmed, after doing which she quict- 
ly walked away as if nothing had happened, without 
Souping to receive thanks for her noble and daring 
deed. The driver was thrown from the wagon by 
the sudden stop, but was uot injured. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion go with other Publica- 
ons. 











We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ... 

Harper's Monthly and the Companion.... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
Galaxy and the Companion ..........+.++. 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companio) 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion. . 
American Agriculturist and the Companion... 
Advance and the Companion,.............-++eeees 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion........-... 
Good Words andthe Companion.. ene 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion......... 
New York Observer and the Companion.,..... ....... 3 

The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 





--- $480 
4 
4 
4 
4 











Zion’s Herald and the Companion... ............ -...6- 3 55 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 380 
Christian Era and the Companion............+esse+e0++% +50 
Hearth and Home and the Companion..............++- 395 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion..............-- 455 
The Nursery and the Companion. .............0sesee0++ 270 
The Independent andthe Companion.. .__............ 3 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 


one to that pa 


r. 
New England Farmer and the Companion. .. . 350 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


HALFORD 


Leicestershire 


TABLE SAUCE, 


The Best Sauce and Relish made in any 
part of the World 


FOR 
Family Use. 
PINTS... .cccccccccccccees eocvccccccccces FIFTY CENTS. 
3 PINTS....0.cccccocccccccccece ecocese T HIRI CENTS. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 








P, 0, BOX 1406, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Breech-loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot Guns, 


$8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Kifles, $8 to $75. Re- 
volvers, 36 to $25. Send Stamp for Price List. Army Suns, 
tevolvers, etc., bought or traded for, 33eowl6t 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 





America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
te" 41,000 2) 


OF THESR 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments ot the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszr says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior toany mede in Europe or America, anc 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 


First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards macliinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best «lass of word. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Jns‘ruments_are now 
ofiered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE System,” 
free from ail discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-Cass P1ANOs now offered. 





A CARD. 


We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


. CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 42—ly 


GENTS WANTED.—We gwarantee employment for all, 
either sex, at $5a day, or $2,009 or more a year. New works 
78. He ‘B. Stowe, andothers. Su; premiumsgiven away. 
toney made rapily endeasily at workgor us. Write and see, 
Particulars free. orthington, 
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eS PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 

WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 

Awarded first premium at the Americen Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the agel 
‘The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! Sosimple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
Most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
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lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 
eyes, and with ime 
verfect and irregu- 
ar worked button 
B holes, ‘They give 

universal satisfac- 

~ : : tion. Ladies who 

‘ a a. hI use them say that 
they are rth their weight in gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. Lo- 
cal and traveHing agents wanted everywhere. They sell 
at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit, Sample Put- 
ton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter packed 
in a neat case, with full directions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
rompt attention Address WEBSTER MANU? AC- 
TUR NG CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. Please 
state in what paper you saw this, 45—4t 
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THE MAGDALEN. 


Softly behind the Saviour, as He leant 

On the low cushion by the table spread, 

The trembling Mary crept, her head low bent 
In shame and sorrow; for full well she knew 
Hlerseif a thing abhorrent in his view 

Who had that Saviour to that table led, 

Aud in the sight of all his guests save One, 
Il'm who knew best all evil she had done. 
Hers is no more the bold and shameless face, 
No longer hers the gay, attractive dress, 

No longer trimly braided tresses grace 

Her well-formed head, but in wild, loose flow 
Fails her rich hair, neglected in her woe. 
Fears check her footsteps, yet she still will press 
Onward to reach His feet, and there to plead 
With Him who only can supply her need. 


But at His feet she finds no words to clothe 

The one petition she had come to make. 

liow may she—dare she, whom all righteous loathe, 
To that supremely holy One to speak? 

Yet must she have that which she came to seek. 

So stands she there -then doth her grief outbreak 
In floods of tears, which, ere she knows it, flow 

In streams o'er those dear feet outstretched below. 


Then, with the glossy masses of her hair, 
Hastes she to wipe thoxe copious drops away, 
Nor knows how glorious angels, watching there, 
Joy with their Lord to see each bitter tear 
Which speaks the penitent's deep grief and fear; 
But glancing, fearful, in His face, a ray 

Of pitying love shines on her, as from heaven, 
And a)l the joy is hers of sin forgiven. 

Low on her knees, filled with adoring love, 

She falls, and presses many a fervent kiss 

Upon Ilis feet, all eagerness to prove 

Her gratitude to Him who thus has given 

Her trembling soul to know the peace of heaven. 
Faith triuenpien now, the Author of such bliss 
She knows, as she had hoped, omnipotent, 

The great Messiah unto Israel sent. 

Then, only gift perhaps she had to bring, 
Doubtless the ouly treasure she possessed 
Which she might offer to her Lord and King, 
Pours she upon His feet, so worn with toil, 

An od'rous stream of rich and costly oil. 
Anointing thus an office, O, how blest! 
Pertaining to the priest, performed by none— 
The Sent of Heaven, God's own Anointed One. 
Her work is done, yet may she not depart 

Till He hath told her of her full release; 

So answers He the thought of Simon’s heart 

By showing that forgiven guilt hath been 

The measure of the love of Magdalen; 

Then saith, “Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace, 
A!l sin forgiven.” So, Jesus, may we bow 

At thy dear feet—so, Lord, forgive us now. 


———_+o>——__—- 
THE LATIN TUTOR. 


The boys of the Thorneliffe school were as fine 
asct of fellows as one can find gathered in any 
school, but full of energy and love of mischief, 
which seems to be common of the genus boy. 
Sv when they were told that the new Latin 
teacher was to arrive one evening, they one and 
all set themselves to mark what manner of man 
he was, and to see what material for fun was te 
be found in this new subject. 

Unluckily for him, they found plenty at once. 
He was a tall, lank, awkward young man, with 
a larze nose, bristly hair, and coat-sleeves and 
trousers both too short for his overgrown 
limbs, That, despite these drawbacks, he had a 
good, sensible face, a pair of bright, thonght- 
ful eyes, and a very pleasant smile, they did not 
choose to notice; and sundry nods and winks be- 
gn to pass around the table, various nudves of 
elbows, and treading on toes, within a few min- 
utes from the first entrance of the new teacher. 

The leading wits of the school were revolving 
in their minds the respective merits of “Dominie 
Sampson” and “Ichabod Crane” as a substitute 
for the Latin master’s own appellation, when 
their innocent victim suddenly supplied them 
with a soubriqvet far more orizinal and amusing. 
Quite unconscions of any special observation, he 
was addressing himself to his supper with the 
appetite which a lonz journey had made sharp; 
and, his supply of cheese being exhausted, he 
glanced up and down the table until he spied a 

late of the desired article, and then, fixing with 

nis eye the boy who sat nearest it, said,in rather 
a loud and abrupt tone, “Cheese, please.” 

It was sufficient. The plate was handed 
Fromptiy, and there were no audible giggles. 

ut from that day forward the new master was 
Known behind his back by no other name than 
that of “Cheese, please.” 

Brilliant wit, wasn’t it, boys? Well, Mr. Hal- 
sted didn’t mind it much. He cither did not 
know of it, or didn't think it worth noticing, and 
went calmly on his way from day today. A very 
pood sort of way the boys began to find out it 
was, too, byeand-by. They might make as much 
fun ss they chose of his short coat-sleeves and 
scanty trousers’ legs; of his larze nose and his 
brusque manners; but there was no possibility 
of making fun of his learning, his skill in im- 
| yon knowledge, and his power of maintain- 

nz law and order in his class. 

Tow he mana ved it these sharp young gentle- 
men did not quite understand; but this they 
Knew, there was no shuffling of feet, no “firing 
of spit-balls,” no “chaffering” of any kind going 
on in the school-room when “Cheese, please” was 
incharge. And yet, stranve to say, he used less 
severity than any of the other teachers, and was 
daily growing the most populor of they all. 

80 much so that when, one Friday evening, he 
opened a little prayer meeting in his room, more 
than a dozen were found glad to attend; and in 


manly, Christian life, and the power of his earn- 
est prayers, One after another of those who had 


| been readiest to ridicule him came to him and 


begged his forgiveness, and entreated his help 
toward a new life; one after another, guided by 
him to the feet of his great Exemplar, found 
there the release from their burden of sin, the 
grace to heJp in time of need. 

And when the small pox, dread invader, broke 
into theirranks, and Jaid:down one after another 
of their young band, then, indeed, the boys of 
Thorncliffe learned. the yalue of Christian char- 
acter from “Cheese, please.”” None so patient, 
so faithful, so self-forgetting as he; none so 
quick with kindly offices, with cheering words, 
with loving, pleading prayers. A very angel of 
comfort by the sick and the dying bed they 
found their ridiculed tutor to be; and when the 
dark hour had passed at last, and the scattered 
circle was once more reunited, it was acknowl- 
edged by all that “Cheese, please’ was the cen- 
tral point of strength round which all revolved. 
—Band of Hope Review. 

+o 
THE “DARK DAY.” 
The most remarkable event of the eighteenth 
century, at least in the line of the mystcrious 
and unaccountable, was the “dark day” in 
1780, May 19th. The Boston Journal, in an 
article respecting it says: 


The phenomenon has never been explaincd. 
Dr. Tenney, in 1785, wrote to the Historical So- 
ciety that the ability of the land had endeavored 
to present a cause, but, said he, “vou will agree 
with me that no satisfactory solution has yet 
appeared.” In similar language wrote Dr. Noah 
Webster in 1843. The theory of some that it 
was smoke and ashes from forest fires then rag- 
ing, was disproved. No fires in the forests could 
have been sufficient to spread a dense cloud over 
the whole of New England and even some parts 
of the Middle States. 1t came too suddenly, with 
no wind to carry it from one point to another. 
It was a darkness that settled down over an area 
of more than 300,000 square miles at the same 
time. 

The following extracts from the account in 
the Journal represent the effect of the awful oc- 
currence on man and beast: 


And the brute and feathered creation seemed 
puzzied and agitated. The birds ceased to fly, 
and hid themselves in the branches of the trees. 
As the darkness increased they sang their even- 
ing songs as they do at twilight, and then be- 
came silent. Pigeons on the wing took to the 
shelter of the forest as they do at night. The 
whippoorwill, as if it were truly night, cheer- 
fully sang his song through the gloomy hours. 
Woodstocks, which are night birds, whistied as 
they only doin the night time. Bats exme out 
of their hiding places and flew about. The fowls 
marched solemnly to their roosts as they do only 
at nightfall, and after cackling for a while over 
the mystery of so short a day, became still. 
Cocks crowed, as is their custom at nightlv in- 
tervals and the early brenking of day. Frogs 
peeped their evening concert, and dogs wiined 
or howled and ran away as on the approach of 
an earthquake. The herds of cattle on New 
England’s thousand hills sought the shelter of 
the shed or barnyard, lowing as they came to the 
gate, and sheep huddled around the circle with 
their heads inward—the invariable token of ap- 
prehended danger. 


The Connecticut Legislature, then in session 
at Hartford, found themselves deprived of day- 
light at about 11 o’clock, A. M., and were obliged 
to adjourn, only one man dissenting. This 
strange darkness covered all the tract of country 
from Northern Canada to Pennsylvania, and 
from Nova Scotia to Lake Champlain (besides 
hundreds of miles out to sea) and lasted from 9, 
A. M., to 8, P. M., coming on again in the even- 
ing and totally blotting out the stars. 





—_——___+@9———_— 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Boa constrictors are not pleasant creatures to 
look at even in a menagerie, and one feels grate- 
ful that such monsters don’t grow in the United 
States. Mr. Kingsley tells a story of the danger 
of bathing in the West Indies: 


The true boa, which is here called Mahajucl, 
is striped as well as spotted with two patterns, 
one over the other. The Huillia, Anaconda or 
water-boa, bears only a few round spots. Both 
are fond of the water, the Huillia living almost 
entirely in it; both grow to a very large size, 
and both are dangerous—at least to children and 
small animals. 

That there were Huillias about the place, pos- 
sibly within fifty vards of the house, there was 
no doubt. One of our party had seen with his 
own eyes one of twenty-seven feet long killed, 
with a whole kid inside it, only a few miles off. 
The brown policeman, crossing an arm of Gua- 
papo only a month or two before, had been 
frizhtened by meeting one in the ford, which his 
excited imayzination magnified so much that its 
head was on one bank while its tail was on the 
other—a measurement which must, I think, be 
divided at least by three. But in the very spot 
where we stood, some four vears since, happened 
what might have been a tang tragedy. 

Four young ladics, whose names were men- 
tioned to me, preferred, not wisely, a bath in 
the still lagoon to one in the surf outside; and 
as they disported themselves one of them felt 
hetself scized from behind. Faneving that one 
of her sisters was plavine tricks, she called out 
to her to let her alone; and, looking up, saw, to 
her astonishment, her three sisters sitting on the 
bank and herscif alone. She looked back and 


in to her assistance. The brute had got hold 
not of her little body, but of her bathing-dress 
and held en stupidly. The girls pulled; the 
bathing-dress, which was luckily of thin cotton, 
was torn off; the Huillia slid back again with it 
in his mouth into the dark labyrinth of the man- 
grove-roots, and the girl was saved. Two min- 
utes’ delay and his coils would have been round 
her, and all would have been over. 


—_—___~@>————————— 
BREAKING ON THE WHEEL. 


Punishment by torture is now rare among 
civilized nations, but in some countries it is still 
kept up. An exchange gives an account of the 
execution of two wretches in Servia, who had 
murdered a whole family. They were put to 
death by being broken on the wheel, a mode of 
punishment once very common: 


Both Alexiry and Werthstein were found guilty 
of murder without extenuating circumstances, 
and sentenced to be broken on the wheel. There 
was loud applause in court when the sentence 
was pronounced. The exceution was to take 
place at eight, A, M., and an enormous concourse 
assembled to witness it. ‘The scaffold was cireu- 
lar, of wood, and the only distinctive feature 
about it was a St. Andrew’s cross, slightly ele- 
vated above the platform. 

About half-past seven the executioners arrived. 
One was a heavy-built man, and the other almost 
a giant. Both were dressed in green flannel 
jackets, and had their arms bare. When the 
clock on St. Mary’s steeple at Belgrade struck 
eight there emerged from the gate of the fortress 
a procession headed by four horsemen. Next 
followed the carriage in which the judges and 
the priest were seated. 

As the procession emerged from the gate, loud 
shricks were heard. ‘They were those of Werth- 
stein, whe, chained as he was, hand and foot, 
screamed to Heaven for help. Under ordinary 
circumstances his appeals might have had some 
effect upon the people. But knowing the fear- 
ful crime he and his accomplices had committed, 
there was not a voice raised in his favor. 

When the criminals had been brought on the 
platform every stitch of clothing left upon Alexi- 
ry was torn off, and he was firmly tied to the St. 
Andrew’s cross. Until this moment he had pre- 
served hisequanimity. But now the exccutioner 
drew from a green bag a sort of iron club witha 
knob at its head. The fastened criminal looked 
wistfully at the man who was to torture him, 
and then put him to death. The exccutioner 
raised the iron club and crushed Alexiry’s right 
shoulder. ‘The murderer gave a shrick, and made 
a desperate effort to free himself. He struggled 
desperately in his agony, but the next blow which 
the executioner gave him—on the knee-pan— 
elicited from the culprit a scream of pain that 
caused the blood of the spectators to freeze. 
After this infliction he seemed insensible, and the 
other blows that crushed his joints were given 
as to a dead man. 

Meanwhile, Werthstein, in his chains, had to 
look on. He flung himself to the floor and begged 
piteously for his life; but, after the lifeless corpse 
of Alexiry had been detached from the fatal 
cross, the Jew was dragged toit. He yelled even 
before he received the first streke with the iron 
club; but when that instrument of torture de 
scended upon his shoulder joint he gave an un- 
earthly scream. 

For five minutes—an cternity under the cir- 
cumstances—he continued his yells, and it was 
not until the executioner gave him three heavy 
hlows on the abdomeu that all was quict, and 
Servian justice was satisficd. 


+>>— 


A ROMANCE OF THE WAR, 
“To render good for good is manly, and to ren- 
der good for evil is godly.”” Examples of the 
last part of this saying are sadly rare, but we 
are thankful to find many instances of the first. 
The New York Times says: 


An incident has lately occurred at Tiffin, near 
Cleveland, Ohio, springing eut of the war, which 
has caused much talk and admiration there. As 
an evidence of gratitude for a signal service per- 
formed, gratitude rot affected by time, but cher- 
ished in silence for years until the opportunity 
came to express it in act as well as words, the 
case is interesting and exemplary. 

It appears that before the war Tiffin and its 
neighborhood had an itinerant preacher named 
Downey. On the outbreak of hostilities this 
man, aresolute Unionist, entered a volunteer reg- 
iment as captain. When the government deter- 
mined on employing negro troops, Downey be- 
came colonel of a colored regiment. 

During the campaign in Tennessee this regi- 
ment chanced to be encamped upon the estate of 
one Col. Washington, near Nashville. Exasper- 
ated by some cause not related, the troops be- 
came insubordinate during their colonel’s ab- 
sence. A number of them invaded Col. Wash- 
inyton’s grounds and pillaged his house. 

Remonstrated with by the owner, they became 
exasperated, seized and bound him, and were on 
the point of putting him to death. Cul. Downcy 
arrived at the critical moment, just when his 
captors, wild with drink and rage, were about to 
shoot Washington throuch the heart. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Downey 
rushed between them, and, at the imminent peril 
of his own life, saved that. of Col. Washington. 
The latter, profoundly moved, warmly expressed 
his obligations, and promised never to forget 





em. 

With this, however, the matter rested, and 
amid many succeeding scenes of wild excitement 
Downey dismissed the subject from his mind. 
He remained in the national service until the 
¢lose of the war, and then, returning home, sect- 
tled down to a quict domestic life. 








a few weeks the larze cluss-room proved none 
too large for those who felt the attraction of his 


shrieked for help, and only just in time. 
The other three girls, to their honor, dashed 


Within a short time he diced, leaving his wife 


Mrs. Downcy was compelled to resort to ner 
needle to get even a bare support for herself and 
little ones. But a change was soon to be wrought. 
A month or two ago Col. Washington dicd: 
and it has now been found that his whole estate, 
800 acres of improved lands close by Nashville, 
and valued at over $100,000, a sum of $10,000 in 
cash, and other property, has been Ieft by him 
outriy ht to the wife and children of his preserver, 
Col. Downey. 

Our civil war witnessed many strange epi- 
sodes, too many, unhappily, of a mournful de- 
scription, and some far surpassing fiction in the 
strangeness and improbability of their incidents. 
But the tale we have related, honorable as it is 
to all concerned, is one that will be read only 
with pleasure. It is not always in this world 
that good deeds are thus requited, or that an hon- 
est purpose of reward is thus steadily carried out 
ata remote period; and such an acticen gives 
pleasure not only for its intrinsic worth, and the 
thought of the relicf thus ereditably conferred, 
but because of the value of such an example. 


+o 


THE NONSENSE OF COMMON 
TALK. 
The many who have been disgusted at the 
small twaddle of friends when they meet and 
“pass the time of day” will love to hear it hit off 
as it is here: 


The Hearth and Home is responsible for the 
following, on the importance of an occasion:l 
change in conversation, made by substituting 
the mathematical for the me-tcorological. 

“This,” he says, “will render unnecessary the 
time-worn and utterly useless remarks about the 
weather, which we hear so often, like the follow- 
ing: 

“It is very hot this evening, miss.” 

“Yes, sir. L think it is hotter than it was this 
morning.” 

“I really believe itis; but it is not as hot as it 
was last night.” 

“If it is as hot to-morrow I don’t know what I 
shali do.” 

“But I don’t think it possible for it to be hot- 
ter than it was yesterday.” 

We have here something both novel and in- 
structive to the mind. Buta change might be 
made by substituting the mathematical which 
would afford varicty. For instance, people of or- 
dinary culture might thus converse: 

“Good morning, miss. Nine and cight make 
seventeen.” 

“Yes, sir, they do; and three from seventeen 
leaves fourtcen.” 

“And one more make fifteen.” 

“Yes, sir; but seven into fifty-three is very dif- 
ficult.” 

Or, if the parties have attained a higher grade 
in mathematical knowledge, we might have 
something like this: 

“How do you do, madam? Six and seven- 
eighths added to four and a quarter make cleven 
and one-cizhth.” 

“Yes, indecd, Mr. Jones; and three and a ninth 
will not go evenly into fifteen.” 

“Certainly not; and cleven-twelfths of six 
will come within two and a half of being cight.” 

Now, would not such conversation be improve- 
ments in every way upon the succession of 
weather platitudes which have been so long in 
vogue? And shall we not be grateful to the 
Weather Bureau if it brings about the change. 


4 
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BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 

This troublesome complaint, to which many 
young people are subject, may be easily rclicved 
if one only knows the cause and the method of 
cure: 


There are two little arteries which supply the 
face with blood on cach side. These branch ofi 
from the main arteries on cach side of the neck 
passing over the outside of the jawhone, abot, 
half way from the back of the chin to the angle 
of the jaw, under the ear, upward toward the 
eve. Each of these arteries supplies just half ot 
the face, the nose being the dividing line. Now 
supposing your nose biceds at the right nostril, 
with the end of your forefinger feel along the 
outer cdee of the rizht jaw till you feel the beat- 
ing of the artery directly under your finger, the 
same as the pulse in your wrist. Then press 
your finger hard upon it. The result will be 
that no drop of blood goes into the side of your 
face while the pressure continues; the nose in- 
stantly stops bleeding for the want of blood to 
flow. Continue the pressure for five minutes, 
and the ruptured vessels in the nose will by this 
time | povege d contract, so that when you Iet the 
blood into them they will not leak. Bleeding 
from a cut or wound in any part of the system 
may be stopped by compressing the artery from 
which the blood flows. Acting upon a knowl- 
edge of this simple fact, should occasion require, 
you may save the life of another or your own. 





————_+oo ——_- 
SQUIRRELS MIGRATING. 
The squirrels in the West are swimming across 
the Mississippi in search of nuts: 


For the past six or cight wecks great numbers 
of squirrels have been noticed immigrating from 
Arkansas to Tenntssec. At the foot of Island 
25, as far Cown as 26, a distance of some twenty- 
five miles, where the Mississippiis about threc- 
fourths of a mile in width, the squirrels have 
been in the habit of swimming the river, and 
during the time named great droves are known 
to have crossed. As the steamer Celeste passed 
up on her last trip to Hale’s Point, she nearly 
ran over a little fellow, and the hich waves made 
hy the boat’s wheel swamped him so that he 
drowned while the vessel was in sizht. On the 


down trip of the Celsste, while wooding at 





and children in straightened circumstances, 


Brown’s Landing, several squirrels made the 
bank from the opposite side, so much exhausted 
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that they were barcly able to creep up under the 
wood bank, where they were easily captured hy 
the crew, und they are reported to be in an exe 
hausted condition after their long swim, by nu- 
merous people residing near the river- who have 
been noticing their movements for some time 
past. Whether the mast is short in Arkansas 
this season, and starvation is thus driving them 
over the wide Mississippi in search of better nut 
groves, or whether it is merely a freak of fancy 
on the part of the squirrel tribe, is something 
that puzzles the river folks up the country no 
little, and is a question which no fellow is able 
to solve just now.—Memphis Avalanche. 
te 

TAKING PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It is common now-a-days to take photographs 
of the dead, but the dead are rarely taken to the 
rooms of the operator, as in Cleveland, Ohio, a 
few days ago: 

A lady, evidently from the country, breathing 
hard as if from severe exercise, and carrying a 
large sized carpet sack of the old-fashioned kind, 
entered the artist’s rooms as suddenly as if pro- 
pelled from behind, and carelessly throwing her 
carpet-covered valise into one corner, began to 
inspect the different specimens of pictures in the 
show cases and upon the walls. After half an 
hour spent in this manner, she approached one 
of the attaches ef the shop and asked to see the 
different stvles of children’s pictures. These she 
closely examined, and finally sclected a certain 
picture of an infant and inquired of the artist 
what he charged for taking a picture like that. 
The price was named, and she remarked that it 
was satisfactory, and said she would have one 
like that. 

“Where’s the child?” asked the photographer. 

“Here it is,” replied the woman, and stepping 
over to the corner of the room where she had 
thrown her carpet-bag upon entering, she picked 
up the latter, opened its mouth, and from its 
cavernous depths brought up an infant that had 
been dead for twenty-four hours, at least. 

The look of curiosity upon the artist’s face 
gave place to one of horror, but his customer 
was in dead earnest, and nothing remained for 
him but to perform his work, after which the 
woman stowed away the deceased babe in her 
valise and departed. 








THE OLD ROCKING CHAIR. 
Those of our readers who can remember the 
“cranky craw” of their grandmother’s or their 
great grandmother’s ancient rocking chair can 


appreciate what Mr. Beecher means when he ~ 


talks on that interesting subject in his own | 
homely, delightful way : 

A good rocking chair is almost an instrument 
of music. It has a special note for various fune- 
tions. When grandma sits knitting and sway- 
ing with the gentlest motion, the rockers keep 
up a low, contented purr, asort of drowsy creak, 
thatis given forth to no other one. When the 
old nervous gentleman gets in, the chair tunes up 
with a sharp, jerking crack, as if a series of 
small torpedoes were going off. Then when 
Aunt Sally, who is very fat and heavy, sits 
down, 2 long and melancholy whine issues from 
the chair. But when only the children are in 
it, the old rocking chair goes whicketty-whack, 
whicketty-whack, in the most ¢leeful manner. 

These sociable chairs never come from mod- 
ern builders) The moment a cabinet maker has 
once touched a French chair his usefulness is 
over. Comfort forsakes. his fingers. The old- 
fashioned workmen who made old-fashioned 
rockin chairs with strong joints, but every joint 
With a tongue in it, are these not nature’s work- 
men? Do they not keep up in their chairs the 
forest sounds? This very creak that I now hear 
is like the weary swinging of a bouch pleading 
with the wind to let it alone and suffer it to fall 
asleep. This sharp crackling Ihave beard be- 
fore, when frosts had serewed up every branch 
and twig to its utmost tenseness. 


o> 


MOHAMMEDAN FIDELITY. 


A Mohammedan is not afraid to say his prayers 
anywhere, when the time for saying them comes: 

The other day, in the citv of London, the peo- 
ple were astonished by a Hindoo gentleman. = It 
Was in their grand park—Hyde Park—where 
people go to drive, and ride, and walk. This 
Hindoo was a Mohammedan, and the hour of 
praver came while he was in the park. So, un- 
rolling a Jitthe mat which he carried, he laid it 
on the grass, and kneeling down on it, he went 
gravely throuch his prayers. He did not think 
of omitting his prayers because people would 
see him pray. Tlow often docs it happen that 
our boys and girls do not pray in the morning 
or at evenine, because they are ashamed to be 
seen praying! In almost every case they would 
be more respected if they went forward not mind- 
ing What people thought or said. Even if any 
one should laugh at them, what would it matter? 
Christ wants us to confess Him before men— 
never to be ashamed of Ilim. 








“BY-AND-BY---THINK OF THAT!” 


On a cold, windy March day I stopped at an 
apple-stand, whose proprictor was a rough-look- 
ins Italian. [alluded to the severe weather, when, 
with a cheerful smile and tone, he replied, ‘Yes, 
pretty cold; but by-and-by—t’ink of dat!’ In 
other words, the time of warm skies, flowers and 
son, is near, The hufble vender little thought 
of the impression made by his few words, any 
more than we usually appreciate the responsi- 
bility which attends the power of spcech. 

“‘By-and-by—think of that!” Yes, soul in 


trial, shiveriny in the frost of disappoincment or 
winds of adversity, there is a sweet by-and-by ; 


. 














HATTIE’S BIRTHDAY. 


O, this is a happy, beautiful world! 
My heart is light and gay: 

The birds in the trees sing blithely to me, 
And I'm eight years old to-day. 


Yes, eight, and father has brought me a book, 
And mother the sweetest doll, 

All dressed in white, with blue eyes bright, 
And the nicest hat and shawl. 


My kitty sat quietly near the fire 
As do i and I came by; 

Miss Dolly bowed, and pussy meowed, 
And opened her yellow eye. 


Ah me! if kit could —_~ talk, 
And doliy could but chat, 

We'd social be as any three, 
Talk, sing, and all of that. 


And what do you think I did myself, 
With only these two by? 

With mother’s leave tucked up my sleeve 
And made a real pie! 


And father said ’twas ‘“‘very good, 
And I worth more than gold;’’ 

While Thomas, teo, thought it would do 
“For only an eight-year-old.” 


My mother softly kissed my cheek, 
And then she blessed me, too, 
ee that I, as the years went by, 
ight still be good and true. 


My birthnight song is a merry one, 
And my heart is warm and light; 
Kind father, mother, and loving brother, 
Dear dolly and pussy, good-night. 
Children’s Hour. 


a 


For the Companion. 


LITTLE ALLAN. 





There was once a dear little boy named Allan 
Grahame. He was not quite three years old, 
and very small, with such a bright little face 
that it made one think of a tiny sunbeam. 
Allan’s papa was dead, and his pretty young 
mother, scarcely more than a child herself, was 
in consumption. So she had come with her lit- 


she must soon leave him there and go to an- 
other home in “the land that is very far off.” 

Litt’e Allan was very happy. ‘He was delight- 
ed with his grandpa and grandma, and every 
thing about them. All day long he trotted about 
the house after grandma, or about the garden 
and barn after grandpa, as happy as a little 
king. 

When his mamma was able to ride out, Allan 
would sit on a cricket at her feet, enjoying every 
thing so much it was almost pleasure enough 
for her just to look at him. She said she coulan’t 
go without him. 

Allan was very much in love with his grand- 
pa’s horses, especially with old black Jerry. 

Sometimes grandpa would hold him on Jer- 
ry’s back, and Iet him ride into the barn. Mam- 
ma used to have to listen to a wonderful long 
Story after such an occasion. He talked a great 
deal about Jerry. 

This little boy was very bashful and easily 
embarrassed. If spoken to suddenly, or by 
strangers, his checks would turn red and his 
eyelids droop, but he never remained silent. If 
he could think of no other answer, he would al- 
ways say in his small, sweet voice, ‘Jerry isn’t 
harnessed! Jerry isn’t harnessed!’ That answer 
always amused grandpa exceedingly. 

Sometimes little Allan was naughty, and had 
to be punished. Mamma could not do that now, 
but she used to say, sadly, “Allan, go and ask 
grandma to shut you in her closet till you are a 
good boy.” 

Allan would do so, and when he felt good 
again he would rap on the door to be let out, 
although it was never fastened. It was a large, 


tle son to her father’s house, knowin well that |” 


one day he fell into the bandbox, so after that 
he carried a block of wood in there to sit on. 
Occasionally he would go into it of his own ac- 
cord, when he thought he had done any thing 
wrong. 








Once he began to play with his grandma’s 
workbox when she had left the room. She came 
in suddenly behind him, and said, “What are 
you doing, Allan?” 
“J-J-erry isn’t harnessed,’’ stammered the 
little boy, taking his hands out of the box. 
Grandma said no more, but presently Allan dis- 
appeared into the closet. In a few minutes he 
rapped to be let out. 
Grandma had a pretty bird named Prince, in 
a cage which hung in the window. Allan used 
to talk to it, and watch ita great deal. He was 
troubled semetimes because it couldn’t get out, 
and used to tease to have the cage door opened. 
Grandma wisely kept it hung high, out of his 
reach. But one night Prince died. 
Grandma didn’t wish Allan to see the dead 
bird, so she took it away before he was up in 
the morning. Before she had time to put the 
cage out of sight, however, he came dewn in his 
litdle white night-gown, and saw it was empty. 
“Where’s ’e bird gone, grandma?” he asked, 
directly. 
“He has gone to Paradise,” said grandma, not 
knowing what else to say. To her surprise Al- 
lan asked no more questions, but he often spoke 
afterwards of Prince and Paradise as if they 
brought pleasant thoughts to his mind. 
Allan never went up to his mamma’s room 
now. She was very, very sick, and said she 
wanted her little boy to remember her as she 
used to look. 

One night when he was asleep they brought 
him to her for a good-by kiss, and when morn- 
ing came little Allan had no mother. But no 
one told him then, and he played around the 
house as merrily asever. A few days after he 
slipped away and climbed up the stairs to her 
room. Presently his grandma missed him, and 
found him coming down again. 

“Where have you been?” she asked. 

“Up to my mamma’s room,” said Allan. 

“And did you find her?” asked grandma. 

“No,” sail the little boy. ‘I dess her’s gone 
to Paradise.” 

Mother, Prince and Paradise comprise little 
Allan’s idea of heaven now; but when he is 
older he will learn more about it. MreraM. 


” 
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TWO FRIENDS. 


We recently saw a pretty picture of a pussy 
curled up on a horse’s back, which might have 
been made for two such friends that really live 
in Saxonville. 

The horse belongs to a livery stable, a gentle, 
pretty creature, of « dark bay color. Last sum- 
mer, during a heavy thunder storm, a severe 
flash blinded her; whether it was electricity 
alone, as her owner thought, or combined with 
terror, its sad effect remained. The poor animal 
is totally blind; but no one, in riding, would 
guess it, as she keeps the road perfectly, turns 
out for every vehicle she meets, and always 
knows her way home, wherever she may be. 
Iler sense of hearing is more acute than before, 
and quicker than that of any other horse in the 
stable. She is always first to welcome the young 
man who feeds her; and, by the way, if all those 
who have the care of horses were as kind and 
gentle as he is, they would be better off and 
more easily managed than they are. 

A large cat, kept about the stable, has taken 
a great liking to this particular horse, and the 
affection seems mutual. She never goes to any 
other; but she rubs fearlessly against this one’s 
legs, and sleeps every night on her back! The 
horse uses the greatest care to avoid stepping on 
or in any way hurting her little companion. It 





light closet, with a window at the top. He used 





think of that! 


to sitdown on a bandbox and meditate. But 





seems as if pussy knew of the horse’s blindness, 
| and meant to offer her sympathy ; and her friend- 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 


My Jirst is the initial of a city in South Carolina. 
My second is the initial of a river in Vermont. 
My third is the initial of a city in Tennessee. 

My fourth is the initial of a country in Europe. 
My jivh is the initial of a city in Florida. 

My sizth is the initial of a city in New York. 

My seventh is the initial of a city in New Jersey. 
My eighth is the initial of a city in Italy. 

My nth is the initial of a city in Indiana, 

My tenth is the initial of a city in Rhode Island. 
My eleventh is the initial of a State. 

My ftrelfth is the initial of a country in Europe. 
My thirteenth is the initial of a city in Michigan. 
My fourteenth is the initial of a country in Africa. 
My whole is a city in Europe. A. B. W. 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst in machinery quite often is found, 

Causing different motions when turning around. 
And though o’er my second much weight safely goes, 
You will have to admit ’tis a part of the nose. 


And my (hird often holds the largest of boats, 

Yet it passes with ease down a great many throats. 

A town is my whole in the “Old Bay State,” 

And next week I will tell youits name if you'll wait. 
E. B. CurmExt. 

3. 


REBUS. 





BURIED MINERALS. 


We are growing older every day. 

He is their only son. 

Take good care of little Addie. 

The artist in his studio sat. 

He treasures the fossil very carefully. 
It is the next plot. 1 numbered it. 


5. 
NAMES OF BIRDS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


Three-fourths of part, and to decay. 

A vegetable and a fowl. 

A boy’s nickname, and three-fourths of dawn, 
A consonant and a noise, 

Three-fourths of link and a snare. 

A consonant, a partition and two-thirds of owl. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


A game of skill. 

The flower of a plant used in making beer. 

A country in Asia. 

A girl’s nickname. 

Asport indulged in by the side of streams and rivers. 
The inifials read downwards and the finals up- 

wards give the name of two useful but rather brittle 

articles. 





Conundrums. 
When does a man have to keep his word?) When 
no one will take it. 


Why should potatoes grow better than any other 
vegetable? ‘They have eyes to see what they are do- 
ing. 

Why is the gardener the most extraordinary man 
in the world? No man has more business on ecrth, 
he chooses good grounds for what he docs. Lis 
thyme is at fis command, he is ma-ter of the miuf, 
and fingers penny royal. He raises his er/ery every 
year, and it isa bad year which docs not bring him 
a plum. His wife has plenty of heart's case, and 
never wishes for weeds. 


When is a sailor like a plank of wood? 
is a-board. 

When is a lawyer likea donkey? When he is 
drawing a conveyance. 


When is a gun barrel a chicken? When it is a 
little fowl. 


When he 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rome, Ovid, Mile, Eden. 

2. Cat, Ape, ‘Tea. 

8. Lincoln. 

. Robin, Bobolink, Sparrow, Martin, Lark. 

“A little neglect may cause great mischief.”” 

. Frank-fort. 

. Hurrah, Algebra, I, Rear, Plump, 1, Nun 


1 Oe 





ship is certainly valued and returned. 
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A POLICEMAN OUTWITTED. 
Policemen are generally shrewd enough to detect 
rogues, but their sagacity is sometimes blunted by 
the impudent coolness of one who passes himself off 
as an honest man. It is rare, however, even in a 
rowue, to find such audacity as in the following inci- 
dent: 


Policeman Badger, of the Tenth station, had a bit 
of experience the other night which he is not fond 
of talking about. It was past midnight as he was 
leisurely pushing his beat through Jessup Street, 
and as he came opposite to Drayton & Fogg’s jewel- 
ry store he observed gleams of light through the 
chinks of the shutters, and he rapped at the door. 

“Is that you, policeman?” asked a voice within. 

“Yes,”’ answered Badge 

“Well, it's only me. {ts allright. Kind o’ chilly 
out, isu’t aed 

“Thought so. 
night.” 

Badger said “good night,” and pursued his way. 

An hour afterward Badger passed through Jessup 
Street again, and saw the light in the jewelry store. 
It didn’t look right, and he banged the door loudly. 

*“Hollo!” cried the voice within. ‘Is it you, po- 
liceman ?"’ 

“Ten.” 

“Allright. Won't you come in and warm you? 
It won't hurt anything for you to slip from your beat 
a minute.”’ 

The door was opened, and Policeman Badger en- 
tered, and he found the inmate to be a very gentle- 
manly-looking man in a linen duster 

“Come right up to the stove, policeman. 
mé & moment.” 

The man took the ash-pan from the bottom of the 
stove and carried it down cellar and emptied it, and 
when he had returned and wiped his hands, he said, 
with a smile,— 

sy, * hilly night, isn’t it?’ 
“Yes.” 

“Chilly outside and dull inside. [Another smile.]} 
New goods for the spring trade, and have to ap 
your eyes open. Lonesome work, this watching all 
night; but | manage to tind some comfort in this. 
Won't you join me inatip? You'll tind it the pure 
thing.” 

And the man in the duster produced a black bot- 
tle and a tumbler. 

Policeman Badger partook, and having Mo his 
lips and given his fingers a new warming, he left the 
store ro setae his beat, satistied that all was right 
at Drayton & Fogg’s. 

But morning brought a new revealment. Drayton 
& Fogg's store had been robbed during the night of 
$6.000 worth of watches and jewelry; and though 
Policeman Badger carries in his mind an exact da- 
guerreetype of the robber, the adroit rascal has not 
yet been found. 


I was just fixing the fire. Good 


Excuse 


cena namin 
A THRILLING ESCAPE, 


Two children, the eldest only tive years old, went 
on the railroad track in California the other day, as 
the train was coming along, and lay down between 
the ties to let the cars pass overthem. ‘The agonized 
mother saw the horrible experiment, but was unable 
to reach them. The conductor saw them lying there, 
and, though his blood turned cold, it was too late to 
stop. On swept the train, while the mother and the 
conductor held their breath, and lifted their hearts 





in prayer to Him in whose hands are all the issues of | 


life. The cars were stopped as soon as possible, and | 


the men ran back to where the children were. They | 
were found uninjured. 


~ - 
A LUDICROUS MISTAKE, 


Churches have their solemnity disturbed by curi- 
ous scenes, as in London, recently: 


Ina fashionable Scotch church in London (the cor- 





respondent of the Dundee Advertiser writes) there 


has been a “scandalous” little incident, very painful | 


to one unfortunate man, and very amusing to many 
others. 


‘been roaming about the world in search of him. 
Maving been informed that her husband ‘“wor- 


A gentleman well known in society recently | 
deserted his wife, and she, poor creature, has since | 


shipped” pretty regularly in the church alluded to, | 
she went there in a great rage, and, during ‘the ser- | 
| Vice, tixed hereyes ona highly respe setuble elder, who, 
| though not her husband, was amazingly like him. | 
Immediately after the services concluded, the excit- | 
|ed woman rushed from the gallery where she had | 
| been sitting, and, without waiting to make ce’ ——q 


| whether she was right or wrong, scized the unfortu- 

| nate elder by the whiskers, and poured a shower of | 
| blows on his head. 
| known to her and an explanation given the poor 
| elder’s frontispiece was black and blue. 


Before her mistake was made | 


He did not | 
give the woman into custody, but, like a good Chris- | 
tian, took her home with him to dinner. 
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HAIR OIL FOR HORSES. 


Amid the thousand and one Fe a maya for im- 
proving the growth of hair, and making it fine and 
smooth, says a correspondent of the American Agri- 
cu/turist, we have long wondered that no receipt has 
been devised forimproving horsehair. But atlength 
an end has been put to our inquiries; the horse is 
now provided for as well as his rider. Here is the 
formula, free as air, just as we find it. The horse 
ae in which it is couched will be easy to translate. 
ake 


Brushes et curricombus ad libitum 
Elbow grecsus quantum suflicius 
Blanketisus first ratus 
Stablus (in winter) warmus 


Fodderus never say diet-us, but mealus et oatus 
Exercisus non compromisus 


The effect will be: 


Coatus shinus. 
Appetitus wolfitus. 
Muscularis two-forty-itus, 


THE MOTHER of Tommy, a little fellow who had 
been sent to school at much too early an age, was 
very proud of his acquirements, and liked to exhibit 
his learning before company. One day, when some 
visitors were in the parlor, Tommy was asked how 
the earth was divided. 

“By earthquakes,” said Tommy, very promptly. 


comarca 
CATCHING A BURGLAR. 


If all people could have courage and presence of 
mind when burglars are about it would soon become 
too dangerous a business to be followed. Plucky la- 
dies, like Miss Frey, are jewels: 


Eliza Frey, the daughter of a respectable mechanic 
living in New York, while asleep in her chamber 
was suddenly awakened by feeling a hand grasping 
her by the throat, and hearing a man threaten her 
with death if she made any outery or raised an alarm. 
The young woman screamed, notwithstanding the 
threat, and the ruflian attempted to escape through 
an open window. Miss Frey immediately sprang up 
and seized upon the skirts of the retreating rascal’s 
coat as he was half way out ofthe window. Holding 
on to the coat, she redoubled h+ r cries for assistance, 
and the man at length succeeded in getting away, 
leaving a portion of his coat in the young woman’s 
hands, just as the alarmed fumily came rushing into 
the room. An oflicer heard the cries for help and 
saw aman coming out of an adjoining alley divested 
of the nether portion of his coat, whom he immedi- 
ately proceeded to capture and convey to the station- 
house. The prisoner was recognized and proved to 
be John McCarty, a native of Canada, twenty-eight 
years of age. He entered the house through the 
window. 





es 
A VALUABLE PRACTICE, 


The late excellent Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander 
was in many respects a model Christian man and 
minister. One important secret of it lay in some of 
his habits. One of these was that of taking every 
morning a verse or passage from the Bible for his 
meditation during the day, and with the view, he 
said, of having his entire life filled with its spirit and 
its influence. David said to God, “Thy Word have I 
hid in my heart, that I might not sin against thee.” 


a 


A Boston MERCHANT who advertised for a porter 
was called on the next day by a stalwart Yankee, 
who said, “I say, boss, be you the man that adver- 
tised for a porter?” 

“Yes,” sternly replied the merchant, ‘‘and I ex- 
pressly stated that all applications must be made by 
mail.” 

«Jess so, boss,”’ replied the Yankee, ‘‘and if I aint 
a male, I'd be obliged if you'd tell me what I am.” 


BRIDGE NOTICES are sometimes very funny. One 
in New Hampshire says, ‘No one is allowed to pass 
over this bridge faster than A. Walk.” As A. 
Walk’s velocity is not stated, the injunction becomes 
A puzzle. 


A LADY in Portland owned a dog that gave birth 
toa litter of twelve pups. After their birth the dog 
deliberately encom seven on one side and five on 
the other, and then strangled the seven. 


SPELL mouse-trap with three letters. Cat. 





By the use of Dr. J. W. Poland's White Pine Com- 
pound your Lung Ditticulties can easily be removed. 


Our FAvorite SEWING MACHINE —The cheapest and 
best sewing machine now manufactured tor family use is 
probably the New Wilson. We certainly would use no 
other. It works with equal tacility on muslin, woollen, 
cloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel and leather. It does not 
paralyze the spine, or wear out the operator in any way, 
neither does it demand an incessant stoppage to find out 
where the diMiculty is. There is no difficulty. It runs 
smoothly and evenly, hems, fells, tucks, gathers and binds. 
It does the finest and most beautiful work on cambric and 
linen. It also has the merit of being cheaper than any 
other first-class machine, as it can be purchased for $50. 
The feeding device is an improvement on all other ma- 
chines, and a special patent of the Wilson. It docs not 
get out of order, nor break needles, nor slip, nor pucker 
the cloth. Soe complete has the Wilson Sewing Machine 
been made, by a skilful combination of brain and muscle, 
that it has left nothing to be desired. Salesroom at 622 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other cities in 
the United States. The Company want agents in country 





towns. Com. 


| WINTER IS COMING. 


Ere long the Winter will be here, 
As signs now clearly indicate; 
The leaves are falling far and near, 
And frosts du cooier nights create; 
The grains are ripening in the fields, 
Soon to be gathered from the soil; 
And nature to the farmer yields 
Reward for the warm season's toil. 
Now Boys will wish for warmer “Clothes, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Such as they sell at GkorGe FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


~ A MONTH. Expenses paid. Business entirely 
$2 rh) new, U.8.M.Co.,Biddeford, Me. 4l—4t 


42 , A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 

$ paid. H. Bb. SUAW, Alfred, Me. 41—13t 
“END 15 CENTS to Mavcck's HERALD a 
O ,tora copy § and a beautiful chromo. —4t 











R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 38—35t 


jy UST PUBLISHED. 


A New Volume of the 
Illustrated Library of Travel and Adventure. 


WONDERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


Compiled and arranged by Jamzes RICHARDSON, with a 
Map and 19 Illustrations from designs by Moran. 


One vol. 12mo........... ooeee $1 50. 


The Geysers, the Grand Canons, the Lakes, the ex- 
traordinary geological formation of this wonderful region, 
scattering accounts of which have been given in newspa- 
pers, magazines and Government reports, are here de- 
scribed connectedly, and in a most interesting manner, 
The compilation, which has been most conscientiously 
made from the reports of Gov. Langford, Dr. Hayden, and 
other Guvernment explorations, also includes the thril- 
ling narrative by Mr. Evarts, ‘“‘Thirty-seven Days of 
Peril,’ which attracted such wide attention when first 





R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chren- 

ic and inilammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalied. 
Sold by all | druggists. 25—eow35t 
(CORBETT’S: ‘Shaker’ 's Sarsaparilla for purify in and 

cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 











ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
euses. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 


ENT, GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lish ‘Ink PATENT Stak,” sell Patents, and — 
profitable agencies to canvassers. 35—12t: 








GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than ai anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine’ Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 


HITE’S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHI1E, Proprietor, 107 W = 
St » Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 





GEND $1 25 and receive by mail a neat little print- 

ing press with type and ink for markin i. clothing, la- 
. etc. A. P. KNOWLES, Lock Box 1 —— 
P 








6 Bexs AND GIRLS—Chromos—bright and gay— 

sell better than any thing else—requires no ‘talk’— 

geil at sight.” J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield a 
ass, 


5 RARE FOREIGN STAMPS, only 20 cents; 

100 for 35 cents; 300 for $1; ail warrant Address 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN STAMP CO. +» 190 bs om pe 
. t 





Jersey City, N. J 





POREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. — 
stamps for 25c. 
5. ALLAN 


50 foreign 
Oldest established dealer in America. 
TAYLOR, 81 Washington Street, = 

— tp 


OOK! Fifty elegantly printed Address or Visiting 

Cards sent by mail for 25c. Business Cards, Labels, 

etc., at low rates. Send stamp forsamples, A. H. FUL- 
LER, Box 2613, North Bridgewater, Mass 44—8t 


F.? x. FMOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 
2lst year; 12 Green-ilouses; Trees, Bulbs, 
Hse lants, Nursery Swcek; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 

















NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

Wanted—Agents, male and female to sell lictures 
everywhere, One alone has retailed over 11,500 Send 
stamp. W HITNEY & CO. . Norwich, Conn. 32—13t 


MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
ples ~ full particulars FREE. 8S. M. SPENCER, a le- 
boro’, Vt. - 








‘oR GAMES, PUZZLES, PARLOR FIRE 
Works, Scientitic Novelties, and Home Amusements, 
see Catalogue of HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 22 Ann 
Street, New Y ork. Sent Free to any address. 42—tf 
HE LIGHT OF HOME, an 8-page., illustrated 
paper; $l a year, including pee Oil Chromo, 
“The Unwelcome V isitor,” size 13% by 17s —sent postpaid 
_— receipt of a year’s subscription. Great inducements 
for Agents. G. B. HAMLIN, Publisher, 117 Hanover - t., 
Boston, Mass. 45—2t 








V TAKE UP! Boys and girls send 60 cents for one 
dozen landscape chromos, You can sell them in 
your own neighborhood for $125 Colored straws (for 
frames), 25cents by mail. 1,000 different scrap book pic- 
tures, six samples 25 cents. lictures for the ogy = 
large stock of new chromos, photographs, &c. 
made to order, any size. Come and see. J.JAY Gow Lb, 
20 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 44— 





Qierestive hy S CHILD’S MICROSCOPE, magni- 
Q 


tive tener’ mee $4 
JEEN’S L MICROSCOPE, magnities 


nies ha d ties. cheat $6 
EEN’S UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD MI- 
CROSCOPE, magnities ten thousand times..... 00 
Send stamp for illustrated description of the above, whic h 
form valuable and interesting voce, Gifts to the young 
or old, to JAMES W. QUEEN 4 Chestnut St., 
Phila., or 535 Broadway, New York ° 45—4t 


- DON’T BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing press. 
Send for a circular and also a copy of THE YOUNG AMERI- 
CA, & newspaper printed on the press. Sent free by JO- 
SEPH WATSON, 85 Water St., Boston, and 53 Murray 
St., New York. 45—1t 








THE MAGIC MOUSE.—The droll- 
est thing out. A curious optical delusion. 

Will cause more real fun to both old and 
young, at evening parties or family gath- 
erings, than anything else that can be in- 
troduced, In neat box, with illuminated 
label, and complete directions. Price 30 
cents. Scientific Experiments for Winter Even- 
ings.—A series of instructive and amusing experiments, 

easily performed, and without the slightest danger, ac- 
companied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 

50 cents. y —An extraordinary feat in 
legerdemain, which Seach the greatest amusement. 

With simple directions, ensuring the successful pertorm- 
ance. This amusing trick can be performed on any table, 

and inany room. The effect of the illusion is indescriba- 
bie. Price 50 cents. Either of the abeve can be had of 
dealers in Novelties, Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on_re- 
ceipt of price by HAPPY HOURS cO., 22 Ann § a aa 

t 


york. 





DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
7l, 73 and 75 East 6lst Street, New York. Will commence 


its Sixteenth Year, September 26th, 1872. For full infor- 
mation send for catalogue. on 
‘ 


é _Address as above, as above, 1 at 151 Ea ast st 61st Street. 32—1it_ 


) for that 
12 tetlboasiy for ten Delma iL WoLoort, N.Y. 
t 





published in Scribner’s Monthly. 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
ranged by BAYARD TAYLOR. 
One vol., 12mo, with a Map and Illustrations........ $1 50 
From the New York Evening Mail. 

“The book is thoroughly interesting, and will be ve 
acceptable in increasing popular knowledge of the eart 
and of the wonderful things and curious people upon it.” 


Compiled and ar 


The above books sent postpaid to any address upon re- 
ceipt of price by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
45—It No. 654 Broadway, New York, 


BOYS READ 





<“SCAMPING OUT.” 


Published by J. R. OSGOOD & CO. 
tm 





eve G 
"S $75 to $250 per month, maviie: 
Male, tointroduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
~ MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MAC HINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
8 braid and embroider ina most superior manner. Price 
= only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam thar 
2 ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
~ Praled = rt without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
*) 5 to $250 per month and expenses, or 2 commission 
& from which bye that amount can be made. 
SECOMB CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

| Chicago, nL; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 
Pittsburg, Pa.: 
45—6teow 





ADIES, BOOKKEEPERS, EVERYBODY 
should have a 





Hollow handle contains a Paper Sizer; replaces the sizing 


atter easures. Also Ink Extractor; removes stains from 
the hands or linen. Sent free for 50 cents 
H. T. CUSHMAN, 
45—I1t North Bennington, Vt. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
= expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 





With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their se veral 
grades than any watches whatever of American manuiac- 
ture. 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass. 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majority 
of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers. Send for Circular. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 


For sale by all 


5l—ly 





An opportunity is now effered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for CASH, or, on 
CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Pleasecall 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*20-ly | 323 Washington St., cor, West, Boston, Mass. 





Do Your Own Printing 


WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 

which still maintains its reputation as the 

BEST PRESS EVER MADE 

FOR THE PURPOSE! 
Pa 3 iT descri Bree & iastrated Pamehit 
to BENJ. O. ODS, MANUFACTU 

349—351 Federal & cou tesand| Bis, Boston 


Ws. Y. Ep jae Lepwia,0l Ma Hlarkerts 






—— Ho 


Foun sient vis pednes os 





Lam KNITTING MACHINE. Makes every 
artic! of knit is needed ina family. For circu- 
lars and samples address LAMB KNITTING mach iT] : a K 


CO., Chicopee Falls, Ma ass. 
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